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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


THE KODAK PARK Works, above, is one of the many industrial plants that have 
given Rochester a reputation as “the city of quality products.” Kodak Park, one of 
the plants of the Eastman Kodak Company, employs about 20,000 people in the 
manufacture of photographic films, papers, and chemicals. 

ROCHESTER is located on the shore of Lake Ontario and the banks of the Gen- 
esee River, and its many beautiful parks have led it to become known as *“*The Flower 
City.” The University of Rochester, with its Eastman School of Music, is among the 


many institutions that have made Rochester a center of culture and education. 








How much do past-due accounts 


really cost you, Doctor? 


Are you sure all those patients who owe 
you for medical treatments are really un- 
able to pay? Through Medical Credits you 
have a specialized collection service to 
handle your past-due accounts. You should 
use Medical Credits for two reasons. First, 
it is only fair to the conscientious patients 
who meet obligations promptly to try to col- 
lect from those who are negligent about 
paying. Second, you have a right to protect 
your financial interests. Try Medical Cred- 


its, always ethical. 


Collectrite Service anywhere through MEDICAL CREDITS Division Members of 


Associatep Crepir Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 





reatest advance in microfilming— 


New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing lets you code items photographically right 
on the film—find any picture faster in your film reader. 


So easy—just dial the desired code number on the new 
Recordak Reliant before you feed a batch of documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt and peck out of sub- 
sequent film reference. With this completely new type of 
indexing your code designations are never out of sight... 
can be read easily. no matter how fast your film is traveling. 

The secret: | nique coding lines are photographed right 
on the film between documents. These line s, which appear 
to run continuously when film 1s advanced, are read against 
a scale on the top (or side) of your film reader. 

The girl on right, for example, has stopped film at items 
indexed 43.” Line at left is at 40. . . other line at 3.) Up 
to 100 different codings can be made and found in a flash! 


Saves time every time films are viewed 


Ever so much easier for your accounts receivable depart- 
ment to find sales checks and statements. Or for Sales 
Audit to check back on departmental activity. No end to 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 


Just dial 
your code— 
and start 
microfilming 


the uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to, 

you'll be dollars ahead with Kodamatic Inde xing. (Just 

one of the exclusive features found in the new Reliant!) 
But see for yourself! Have a new Recordak Reliant 

Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing installed in your store 

ona 30-day Free Prial Basis. Absolutely no obligation Lo 

buy or rent. But 

act today—re- 

quests filled in 


order received. 


is a trade mark 


sceeeeeeee «*MAIL COUPON TODAY++++*++ee288 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 05-4 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 


Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexin 


Name 
Company_ 
Street 


Cty - — — - 
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Four Good Reasons— 


—Mr. Manager of Credit Sales, why you should be using this 
new revised Application for Credit: 


Designed for you by outstanding authorities Helps your Credit Bureau prepare report by 
who are N.R.C.A. members. providing all necessary information. 


Gives you the important information to proper- Your customer will appreciate the ease and 
ly evaluate the account. speed of the interview. 


Size 6” x 9”, 100 to the pad. 
100—$1.25, 500—$5.00, 1,000—$8.50 
Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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COLLECTION NOTICES 


@ SAVE TIME 


Outgoing envelope, notice form and return 
envelope are combined in a single unit. 
You save time-wasting clerical handling, 
addressing and inserting. 


@ SAVE MONEY 


TRIPLE-DUTY notices are mailed sealed 
just like First-Class mail, yet require only 
2¢ postage anywhere in the United States. 
You save $10 on every thousand. 


@ SPEED COLLECTIONS 


TRIPLE-DUTY gets First-Class attention. 
All your customers have to do is read the 
message, detach the stub, and put the 
check and stub in the reply envelope. 
Since there is nothing to fill out, nothing 
to lose, payments are made easy and will 
come in faster. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty Envelopes 





FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 
CLIP COUPON ...MAIL TODAY! 











TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. o 
Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 

352 4th Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send samples ond price list to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY . 7 —ZONE__STATE 
TYPE OF BUSINESS 
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Rochester— 
The Flower City 


IN 1789 when Ebenezer (Indian) 
Allen was hewing pegs and logs to 
build a grist mill at the upper falls of 
the beautiful Genessee River, little 
did he dream that he was planting 
an acorn from which a mighty social, 
educational, civic and_ industrial 
giant would grow—Rochester! 

Later, in 1803 Col. Nathanial 
Rochester, a gentleman from Mary- 
land, purchased this site. The land 
was developed by Colonel Rochester 
who gave his name to the present 
city. Awed by the beauty of the 
terrain and impressed by its geo- 
graphic nearness to Lake Ontario, he 
decided to found settlement. His 
farsightedness was surely vindicat- 
ed. The abundance of water power 
enabled early residents to mill grain 
and lumber for more economical 
shipment to far markets. With the 
building of the Erie Canal through 
the heart of Rochester, her destiny 
to become great was assured. 

Rochester’s growth has been sen- 
sational. At the close of the Civil 
War, the population was barely 50,- 
000. Today the metropolitan popula- 
tion is approximately 600,000 and is 
made up of all nationalities, races 
and creeds. We like each other. We 
get along together. We work as a 
team. They have given their best to 
Rochester and Rochester has given 
her best to them 

Rochester is the home of 812 man- 
ufacturing establishments. Its prod- 
ucts literally cover the globe, Ko- 
daks, cameras, film, eyeglasses, lens- 
es, dental equipment, precision instru- 


JAMES V. NOLAN 


Collection Manager, Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
Past President, Rochester Retail Credit Association 


ments, glass-lined tanks, clothing, 
electric systems, check writers and 
products for photography and xerog- 
raphy. Dependable, reasonably priced 
power has contributed much to mak- 
ing this possible. 

In Rochester, we have good gov- 
ernment. The slogan is “Citizens vote 
themselves good government.” In 
Rochester 78.3 per cent of its eligible 
citizens vote as compared to a na- 
tional average of 59.9 per cent. 

Rochester is not only growing in 
population but also educationally, 
culturally and spiritually. We have 
the finest educational facilities in the 
world. The University of Rochester 
with its attendant medical college, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
St. John Fisher College, Nazareth 
College, Colgate Divinity School, 
Roberts College, St. Bernards Sem- 
inary, Rochester Business Institute, 
Eastman School of Music, Franklin 
Institute and others. Rochester has 
20 high schools and 78 elementary 
schools. Most of these institutions 
have extension divisions where one 
can study any subject from boat 
making to nuclear physics. In many 
instances, Rochester industries sub- 
sidize their employees to make it 
possible for them to attend these 
classes. 

Rochester has limitless possibil- 
ities for entertainment and recrea- 
tion. The new Community War Me- 
morial is the finest most modern 
auditorium of its kind in this coun- 
try. A week-long Lilac Festival is 
attended annually by over 250,000 


people. Several fine museums in- 
cluding the George Eastman House 
of Photography and the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences are a source of 
great enjoyment to our people. Mus- 
ic lovers attend in great numbers 
concerts given by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
the Civic Music Association, the 
Rochester Oratorio Society and the 
Eastman School of Music. The Sum 
mer Opera Under the Stars is pre- 
sented free to audiences averaging 
12,000. There are beautiful theatres; 
restaurants serving the finest foods 
and pleasant shops and department 
stores with friendly, 
ple serving you. 

More than 68 per cent of Roches- 
ter’s dwelling units are owner-occu- 
pied and are located on tree-lined 
streets in well-shrubbed, well-kept 
residential districts. 

The Rochester Community chest 
was organized in 1919 and has had a 
continuous record of successful 
drives since that time. This attests 
to the civic-mindedness of Rochester- 
ians. 

Spiritually, Rochester has carried 
out the pledges of our forefathers. 
We have 105 churches of all denom- 
inations ministering to the spiritual 
needs of our citizens. Religion in 
Rochester is lusty and ennobling. It 
is endowed with promises of eternal 
meaning that lift us above the fear, 
doubt and cynicism that plague our 
daily chores. 

This is Rochester, the Flower City, 
the Kodak City, where quality pre- 
dominates. wk 


courteous peo- 
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ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1957 E. W. Ed- 
wards & Son, Rochester, New York, 
announced its new and convenient 
option terms. 

We might say that our customers 
asked for these option terms and in 
these days of rising costs and budget- 
conscious customers our store comp- 
troller asked the credit department 
to cut expenses and at the 
same time to attract new business. 
The option terms seemed to be the 
answer. 


down 


Convenient Terms 


All through the years Edwards has 
given convenient terms and offered 
many accounts to fit the customers’ 
needs. We have had the conventional 
30-day charge account and the con- 
tract account, the latter one drawn 
for two years or more. We have had 
the coupon account on which we have 
given six months’ time, or longer, 
with emphasis on this account for 
wardrobe purchases. 

As a step toward the optional plan 
we introduced the Edwards Budget 
Account, commonly called “EBA.” 
This account was carried on a sep- 
arate set of books and the customer 
had a different type of Charga-Plate. 
She was asked at the time of opening 
the account what limit she wished 
placed on it. Edwards Budget Ac- 
count started at $60.00 and ran as high 
as $180.00. However, our 30-day 
charge account customers continued 
to ask for special terms: 60 days, 
30-60-90 days’ time on their accounts. 
If a customer wished to purchase an 
expensive coat or suit or if she were 
doing a little extra shopping, which 
people usually do at Christmas and 
Easter time, she might say to the 
salesper$on that she wished an extra 
month or two. We found that these 
purchases many times were con- 
fusing and a great inconvenience to 
the customer. Too, often the terms 
were clear to us but obviously were 
not clear to her; for instance, where 
cards were not marked correctly the 
billing and its follow-up on “slow” 





payment created ill will, so we knew 
something had to be found that would 
encourage customer buying without 
involving her in a trip to the office 
for “terms”—an account that would 
be fluid—ready at all times to serve 
the customer in the best possible way. 
The option account we decided was 
the answer to our customers’ problem. 

Our account is truly optional in all 
ways; all charges opened on or after 
September 1, 1957 automatically en- 
joy all privileges of option account. 
Our 30-day charge account customers 
may at any time convert to this plan. 
The customer, therefore, becomes her 
Each month 
when the statement is received the 
customer may pay it in full within 30 
days or may make payments in in 
stalments of one-sixth, one-half or 
even more of the balance owing. We 
do not ask our customers to make 
minimum payment of $10.00 a month 
on the account if one-sixth of the 
balance owing than $10.00 
The customer may make partial pay 
ment one month and pay in full the 
next, taking advantage of the optional 
terms only when necessary or ex- 
pedient to do so. Too, we stress the 
desirability, if possible, of payment 
in full within 30 days. 


own credit manager. 


is less 


Service Charge Law 


On October 1, 1957 the New York 
state law regarding service charge 
became effective; therefore, to comply 
with this law our new customers must 
sign a retail instalment agreement, 
which says that they agree to pay to 
E. W. Edwards & Son of Rochester, 
N. Y., in full within 30 days after 
receipt of the monthly statement, or 
they may elect to make payments in 
instalments each month, at least one 
sixth of the balance shown of the 
month’s statement. A copy of this 
agreement is given to the customer 
for explicit understanding that she 
may pay her account in full at any 
time and that there will be no service 
charge if the account is paid in full 


KATHARINE F. KENNEDY 


Credit Manager, E. W. Edwards & Son, Rochester, New York 
First Vice President, Rochester Retail Credit Association 





within 30 days after receipt of state 
ment. If the customer uses the instal- 
ment plan she will pay a service 
charge of 142 per cent of any unpaid 
balance under $500.00 and one per 
cent of any excess over $500.00 that 
is carried over; therefore, if a cus 
tomer buys $120.00 during one month, 
pays $20.00 on it and returns $10.00 
worth of merchandise there will be 
a 112 per cent carrying charge added 
to this balance of $90.00. In 
words, all cash payments and credits 
are deducted before the 
charge is computed. 


other 


service 


Option Terms 


The option terms have been most 
successful with us; for instance, on 
a special sale of a large item when 
the customer is attracted to the pro- 
motion but knows she cannot fit the 
purchase into a 30-day payment pe 
riod and does not need the length of 
contract terms, she merely has to 
open an option term account; or if she 
already has a charge account with us 
she just signs one of our option term 
cards, which allows her up to six 
months’ time to pay. We also do not 
feel that the customer who prefers 
to spread her payments over a six 
months’ period should be singled out. 
Therefore, all customers receive the 
same color bill and all carry the same 
Charga-Plate. 

In our credit department there are 
just two kinds of accounts; the 30-day 
charge option account and the con- 
tract account. This type of account 
was, of course, a departure for us 
and we were eager to test the cus- 
tomers’ reaction. It has been most 
successful. Both old and new custom 
ers seemed pleased at the scope the 
account offers and, interestingly 
enough, everyone I have interviewed 
has indicated that a service charge 
unjustified. The last 
great test for the option account has 
been passed. A great many of our 
employees changed their house ac 
“ke 


today is not 


counts to the optional plan 
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NSTALMENT SALES financing to- 
| day is highly competitive, and 
good dealer relationships are very 
important. Let us suggest here a few 
of the services that may be rendered 
to maintain good dealer relations. 

A setup to give complete and ac- 
curate information in the shortest 
possible time is vitally important, 
and the dealer notified at once. De- 
clines should be discussed with the 
dealer personally, or with authorized 
personnel. Avoid form letters or cor- 
respondence. 

In many communities, friendli- 
ness among banks and finance com- 
panies results in completing a num- 
ber of applications where the insti- 
tution is referred to and a routine 
credit check shows meager informa- 
tion, or a so-called “rush” is request- 
ed. A quick, direct telephone con- 
versation can complete the transac- 
tion. 

All dealer paper which has been 
approved, when received, should be 
discounted the same day and a check 
forwarded. Dealers like this type of 
service and many favorable com- 
ments are received. 

The adjustment or collection de- 
partment can cooperate closely with 
the dealer in this respect, forward- 
ing him copies of all major corre- 
spondence to delinquent customers 
and furnishing periodic lists of past- 
due accounts, possibly going as far 
as having the legal staff write letters 
on difficult accounts. No dealer 
should be asked to repossess a piece 
of equipment on which there is a 
possibility of a work-out with the 
customer. 

Competition is keen in today’s bid 
for new dealer business, and it is 
necessary to make personal contacts 
at the dealer’s office. In doing so, in- 
quire as to his needs, make him feel 
that you can be of service to him 
(that conveniently located offices 
are helpful to his customers in mak- 
ing payments) and that he can best 
sell his customers by selling your 
services. 

In addition to an outside contact 
man making periodic calls, it is im- 
portant that the department head call 
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on dealers and become acquainted 
with them. It has been proven that 
these calls pay dividends. It gives 
your dealer a chance to make com- 
ments, criticisms and suggestions, and 
all concerned can reach a better un- 
derstanding. A strictly social lunch- 
eon now and then is also helpful. 

One important fact, not to be over- 
looked, is the relationship with sales 
personnel in the dealership. A sales- 
man can sometimes make or break a 
sale for you, especially when more 
than one institution is financing for 
the dealer. A friendly word, or a few 
minutes of your time to stop by and 
pass the time of day with dealer per- 
sonnel, will pay dividends. Remem- 
ber, some day the salesman may be 
in business, or the girl at the switch- 
board may enter another field, and 
the friendship created may be your 
cue to new business. 


New Dealer Prospects 


All personnel have an opportunity 
to play an important part in estab- 
lishing new dealer prospects and con- 
tacts. The instalment sales field is 
wide open in this respect. Everyone 
meeting the public should have this 
in mind. Perhaps the prospect oper- 
ates an appliance or furniture store, 
in which case a dealer plan for Con- 
ditional Sales Contracts may be to 
his advantage. Or, he may sell roofing 
and siding; then an F.H.A. Title I 
property improvement loan or a con- 
ventional type Home Modernization 
Plan loan may be his answer. Or, the 
man next to your office may be a den- 
tist, and a Dental Services Payment 
Plan may be just the thing he has 
been waiting for. Any of these serv- 
ices can be of mutual benefit to both 
the financial institution and prospec- 
tive dealers. In handling paper for a 
dealer it means less bookkeeping for 
him, less outlay of funds on his part, 
and gives his customer an opportu- 
nity to establish sound credit. There 
may be no end of good dealer paper 
walking into our offices daily, which 
could develop into a volume of busi- 
ness. 

In instalment sales it is important, 
at times, to use the so-called “sugar 


lealer Relationships 
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negative.” A poor loan may be turned 
down gracefully, but, in some in- 
stances, it may be well to “sweeten” 
the application for such a loan to 
keep good dealer relations. A con- 
tract, upon investigation, may be 
found to be thin or weak from a credit 
standpoint, but, on the other hand, 
still worthy of some consideration. 
Perhaps a larger down-payment to 
further strengthen the equity, or pos- 
sibly the dropping of one item from 
the contract, may be the answer, and 
still save a sale for the dealer. Credit 
appraisals change along with condi- 
tions, therefore there is no formula 
or set of rules laid down in instal- 
ment sales. Each application should 
be judged strictly on its own merits, 
and not put through on a mass pro- 
duction or slide rule basis. 

To retain a dealer’s account and 
enjoy a mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship, know him better by showing 
an interest in his type of business and 
operation. Attending dealer organ- 
ization meetings and meeting other 
dealers, is a very good source of new 
business prospects. Invite him to at- 
tend your association credit meetings 
and observe the “evolution” and 
“mechanics of credit.’ He, as well as 
vourself can rub elbows with com- 
petitors, renew old acquaintances and 
make new friends. Also, take him on 
a tour of your own department, to see 
how a credit department functions 
and his paper is processed. If feasible, 
make donations and give awards to 
dealer social activities and gatherings. 
Sponsor a booth or rest area at com- 
munity exhibitions and fairs. 

It should be stressed time and again 
among contacting employees that we 
are judged by the way the contacting 
employee handles the dealer. His ac- 
tions reflect not only his personal 
feelings, but the policies of the in- 
stitution that he represents as well. 

If our dealer relationships are sat- 
isfactory, and if we are to continue 
in this favorable position, we must 
both foster and cherish them. It will 
only be through our efforts and un- 
derstanding, our teamwork and our 
initiative, that we can accomplish this 
end. kk 






An Association Experiment 


GEORGE E. LEADLEY 


‘\ 


IN THE short space of two associ- 
ation seasons, the Rochester Retail 
Credit Association has been able to 
convert a several hundred dollar def- 
icit to an impressive surplus, and at 
the same time, has been able to 
strengthen its organization in a num- 
ber of ways. This was not easy. It 
took a great deal of careful planning 
and hard work, but it has paid off 
surprisingly well. Perhaps your local 
association could benefit from Roch- 
ester’s experience. 

After operating at a deficit for a 
number of years, the directors real- 
ized that the association had an un- 
certain future to say the least, and 
that corrective measures had to be 
taken at once. Obviously the over-all 
measures had to include a general 
cutting down of expenses, and an in- 
creased income, and the creation of 
more interest in the association and 
its meetings. The directors concen- 
trated on these major premises for 
two seasons with most gratifying re- 
sults. 


Reduction in Expenses 


First, the cutting down of expenses 
was accomplished in a number of 
ways. It was possible to plan the type 
of meeting which does not call for 
expensive guest speakers—such as 
panel type or educational meetings. 
When it did become necessary to pro- 
vide speakers, an effort was made to 
get well-qualified men or women to 
donate their services. It had been the 
custom for many years to furnish 
some sort of paid entertainment at 
the monthly meetings. This practice 
was either eliminated or cut down to 
about half of the normal expense. 
Finally, instead of the association 
purchasing the door prizes for the 
monthly meetings, it was an easy 
matter to secure donations from the 
member companies. 

Running concurrently with the 
economy drive, was a drive to in- 
crease the total income. This was ac- 
complished in two ways: By increas- 
ing the dues by 221% per cent, and by 
increasing the total association mem- 
bership. 


The over-all membership increase 


Collection Manager, Rochester Credit Men’s Service Corporation 
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only amounted to about 12 per cent, 
but considering the fact that this was 
made possible in the face of substan- 
tially higher dues, the increased in- 
come for the association was quite 
substantial. 

Merely increasing the total income 
and decreasing the total expense 
could be an unhealthy situation in 
the long run unless at the same time 
positive steps were taken to create 
more of an interest in the association 
and its monthly meetings on the part 
of the individual members. It is ob 
vious that only an interested and ac 
tive member is:a satisfied member so 
the Rochester Association Directors 
planned a program to stimulate this 
active interest in the association. 

It is recognized that one of the 
best advantages of association mem- 
bership is the encouragement of con- 
genial business and personal rela- 
tionships with one another. There- 
fore, a social hour before each meet 
ing was emphasized and at least two 
annual social meetings, such as a 
clambake, dance, or free cocktail 
party, were planned and _ svitably 
promoted. Further, the directors did 
not forget that one way to develop 
an interest in the association was to 
put many otherwise uninterested 
persons on important jobs or on 
committees. Giving jobs to a fairly 
large proportion of the members 
made active out of formerly inactive 
members. 

To help develop a more general 
interest in the regular association 
meetings, a survey was conducted 
and it was determined that the mem- 
bers preferred, business-type speak- 
ers rather than entertainment. The 
member firms more readily felt they 
could justify the expense of sending 
their representatives and assistants 
if the programs were such that the 
representatives and the firms as well 
could benefit from a business or 
efficiency standpoint. 

Panel type meetings and educa- 
tional meetings (financially among 
the least expensive) were particular- 
ly popular. The largest attendance 
the association has ever had was at 


the education meetings for the last 
two seasons. 

The Credit Bureau of Rochester 
has, in cooperation with the Roches 
ter Credit Men’s Service Corpora- 
tion, local Collection Service Divi- 
sion of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, Inc., planned and pre- 
sented at the February meeting this 
year and last year a capsule seminar 
on credit and collection, entitled 
“The Mechanics of Credit.” Most of 
the planning and presentation fell on 
the shoulders of Robert J. Walsh, 
Secretary of the Rochester Retail 
Credit Association and Executive 
Manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Rochester. He personally deserves 
much of the credit for the success of 
these meetings. Each time attend- 
ance was well over 200, and the di 
rectors have decided, if possible, to 
make this type of seminar an annual 


affair. 
Planned Meetings 


Properly planned and well-pre 
sented meetings have aided in creat 
ing interest in both the meetings and 
the association itself. The average 
attendance at the meetings this past 
season has increased over 55 per 
cent above the average of two sea- 
sons ago. 

In summary, by careful planning 
and hard work on everybody’s part, 
the Rochester Retail Credit Associa- 
tion has placed itself on a financially 
sound Over-all membership 
has increased about 12 per cent, and 
attendance at meetings has increased 
over 50 per cent. Note this amazing 
fact: average attendance at monthly 
meetings this past season was equiv- 
alent to approximately 70 per cent of 
the total membership of the associa- 
tion. Can any other association even 


basis. 


come close to this figure? 

Now, with an interested and strong 
membership, a substantial bank bal- 
ance, and a sound financial policy, 
the officers and directors of the 
Rochester Retail Credit Association 
can offer much more in the way of 
speakers and _ entertainment for 
members. We feel that we have now 
laid the groundwork for a highly 
successful era. kkk 
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The Credit Bureau of Hochesier 


ROBERT J. WALSH 


Executive Vice President 


SIXTY-FIVE years ago, William 
H. Burr, a young Rochester attor 
ney, organized the first credit rating 
company in the city, known as the 
Commerical Rating Company. In ad- 
dition to advancing routine telephone 
information, the company also pub- 
lished a Blue Book, containing a list 
of Rochesterians and their credit 
ratings in code. 

Eighteen years later, a competing 
bureau was organized and began 
operations by the laborious method 
of maintaining a book of credit rat 
ings in each member’s office. As the 
ratings changed, so were the books, 
by a messenger on bicycle from the 
new bureau’s office. This messenger 
was a young man just out of com- 
mercial school, named Frederick G. 
Waite. From the inevitable consoli- 
dation of the two companies, there 
emerged the Credit Rating Corpora- 
tion. 

Tn 1926 the merchants of the com- 
munity, desirous of closer coopera 
tion between the member firms and 
a credit bureau—organized their own 
bureau, which progressed until 1932, 
when they purchased the entire 
assets of the Credit Rating Corpora 


— ie + 
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tion. The new company was known 
as the Credit Bureau of Rochester, 
and it was eventually incorporated 
in 1939—sole stockholder being the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
The manager of this organization 
throughout the years until his retire- 
ment in 1953 was Frederick G. Waite. 

During the past year, 179 new sub- 
scribers, pushed our membership up 
to a record high of 892 members in a 
trading area of 750,000 persons. A 
staff of 57 trained persons dispenses 
27,000 reports per month. 


Board of Directors 


The board of directors consists of 
8 members of top management in the 
city, representing industry, banking 
and retail fields. 

Heart of our operation is in the 
master record room, containing over 
500,000 individual credit files, sur- 
rounded by a battery of 27 identical 
master switchboards. Each switch- 
board has 90 lines—69 of which are 
direct to our large users. 

Membership is by annual contract 
basis and our “merchandise” includes 
20 different types of reports—rang- 


| 


ing from a simple “File Report” to a 
“Special Written Report.” 

The proviso in all our contracts 
requiring members to faithfully and 
promptly file with us all profit and 
loss items and seriously past-due ac- 
counts, is no mere legal “space fill- 
er.” Our directors recently put teeth 
in this requirement by directing 
management to report at regular in 
tervals all members, who, after sys- 
tematic contacts by a bureau repre- 
sentative, still decline to report 
their derogatory items for the pro- 
tection of all the membership. 

A Building Materials Division and 
a Small Loan Clearance Group, com 
plete the picture of our operations 

The credit bureau also acts as the 
headquarters and hub of the 45-year- 
old Rochester Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, to which, by precedent, the 
bureau manager acts as secretary- 
treasurer. The latter association ex- 
erts a potent force in local retail 
credit circles. 

A few years ago, a novel plan was 
developed here by the credit bureau 
and promoted by and through the 
Rochester Retail Credit Association. 
Bureau management becoming in 


ABOVE is a photograph of the master file room showing the telephone switchboards of the Credit Bureau of Rochester, Roch- 


ester, New York. 
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NFLATION is with us and no one 
at this point can see the end. As a 
result most everything keeps going 
up while the value of the dollar 
keeps going down. While all of us 
are concerned with the price of food, 
transportation, rent, wearing apparel, 
utilities, etc., we are also vitally con- 
cerned with credit department oper- 
ating costs. Unless they are kept in 
line, it is going to be difficult, if not 
impossible, to have merit increases 
for credit department personnel ap- 
proved by management. 

Some of the following ideas may 





creasingly aware of and concerned 
with the problem of acquainting the 
newer people in the credit field with 
terminologies and services of a credit 
bureau, developed “The Mechanics 
of Credit.” This was a two-hour edu- 
cational program at the regular 
monthly dinner meeting of the as- 
sociation, aimed directly at inter 
viewers, collectors, credit clerks and 
medical secretaries. It was publi- 
cized not as a “quickie” course in 
how to grant credit (that of course 
being matters of policy of individual 
firms) but how to interpret the in- 
formation available to them. We ran 
right through the gauntlet of a sim 
ple “File Report’ to a complete 
written report and included inter 
bureau reports and ACBofA mem- 
bership. Our local CSD member 
handled the collection phase of the 
program. The record-breaking at 
tendance at the 1957 (170 persons) 
and 1958 (210 persons) sessions, has 
firmly established this as an annual 
event in Rochester. 

A charter member of ACBofA and 
one of four originating bureaus of 
Associated Credit Bureaus of New 
York State, we are active in our 
State, District and National Associa- 
tions and we have confidence and 
pride in the leaders and officers of 
these organizations. 

Recipient of the International 
Achievement Award for 1951-1952, 
The Credit Bureau of Rochester, 


Inc., considers its most valuable 


asset, the loyalty, respect and co- 
operation of the merchants in Roch 
ke 


ester, New York. 








How to Reduce Operating Costs 


L. S. SOMERS 


Director of Accounts, McCurdy and Company 
Rochester, New York 








seem revolutionary and a far cry 


from “the good old days,” but they 
are now actually in use. Two large 
stores at the present time have a 
floor release limit of $100 
Charga-Plate, and in addition are 
using negative authorization for all 
charges over $100 and those without 
Charga-Plate. I am frank to admit I 
had a rather queer feeling come 
over me when I first heard of this 
expense reduction plan. Since both 
stores are very large, the saving in 
personnel will be considerable, run- 
ning into several thousand dollars 
each year. In addition, there will be 
large savings in 
and time. 


with 


space, equipment 


Many large stores have, for years, 
felt that having personnel on their 
payrolls to give ratings on their cus- 
tomers to the credit bureau, usually 








for the benefit of some other (prob 
ably competing) store, is rather diffi 
cult to reconcile. This feeling has 
been accentuated in the last few 
years due to the rising costs of credit 
Some credit bureaus are 
recognizing this fact and are Record 
aking the stores’ history cards quar 
terly to eliminate the necessity of 
calling for ratings. 

Cognizant of the ever-increasing 
work load on credit department per 
sonnel, particularly those giving rat 
ings to the bureau, the Credit Bu 
reau of Rochester is about to launch 
on a plan to reduce costs and to 
eliminate the necessity of many calls 
to the stores for ratings. The idea in 
a nutshell is to make available to 
bureau users a “negative report” at 


reports. 


a reduced cost, made possible by all 
the large bureau users reporting all 
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900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
—THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 


Ready-to-use for Quick Results 














TESTED AND PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE 


Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you to 
use at once . . . and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you, not only in 
increased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran credit 
men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the ‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book.’ 
George J. Schatz, Vice-Presi 
dent of Commercial Factors Cor 
poration, says: ‘‘This book not 
only supolies ‘know-how,’ but 
also makes available dozens of 
new credit and collection ideas." 
And W. R. Dunn, General 
Credit Manager of General Foods 
Corporation. says: ‘‘This book 
is full of the how-to-do-it of 
making your letters human, 
tactful and effective."’ 





HERE’S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the ‘‘slow pays’ off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the great 
est group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single volume— 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


by JOHN D. LITTLE 


Each and every one of the 500 ietters in this new book has been thoroughly tested ang 
proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use “‘as is’’ or with only slight varia 
tions to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as complete 
series . . . dozens of openings and “‘hooks"’ te vary your approach . . . techniques and 
ideas ready to go to work for you AT ONCE. 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 


© simple collection ‘‘hook’’ that brings © successful ways to collect from non- 
in an 89% response - profit organizations 

© collection series that gets speedy dozens of fresh variations on the tire- 
results from bad risks - some ‘‘please remit'’ theme 

successful 3-stage letter that applies 3 ways to calm down customers 

increasing pressure 14 “‘first tet dunned for bills already paid 


ters’ that bring in payments - © letters to chronic “discount chisel- 
© forceful ‘“‘one-shot’’ letter used to ers”’ 

collect accounts charged off as un © 5 letters to customers whose checks 

collectible have ‘‘bounced."’ 


TO-DAY FREE TRIAL! weit nese great letters ‘con be nin yous 
work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of the beok today’ 





| f 
| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5131-K1, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. | 
| Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the ‘Complete Credit and Collection } 
Letter Book."’ Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postaye 
| return the book and owe nothing | 
| Name | 
Address aeeceee os ! 
| City - .. Zone State | 
SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will pay postage. Same return | 
| privilege; refund guaranteed ] 
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past-due accounts regularly that are 
over three months past due. Con- 
siderable spadework was done by 
Robert J. Walsh, executive vice 
president of the bureau, since quite 
a number of the bureau users were 
not reporting their delinquent ac- 
counts regularly. 

“Negative reports” will indicate: 

1. Record at the bureau at last 
three years. 

2. That the same address, employ- 
ment, etc. check with the bureau 
files. 

3. No judgments, 
news clippings on file. 

4. No more than three inquiries at 
the bureau in previous six months. 

5. No derogatory items filed by 
the 800 members of the bureau. 


bankruptcies, 


Reporting Program 


In launching this “Negative Re- 
porting Program” it is felt that in 
addition to saving large members 
time and expense in furnishing nu- 
merous ratings daily, faster and more 
accurate reports can be given and 
sufficient community credit control 
can be maintained. 

Since all large users of the bureau 
have agreed to accept negative re- 


ports, it is not difficult to recognize 
the large savings that will result in 
the credit bureau and also the var- 
ious credit offices. The negative re- 


‘port is a new type of report being 


offered by the bureau; all other 
types of reports and services remain- 
ing the same. If a store wishes a 
written, regular or in file report, 
they may be had by merely specify- 
ing the type of report desired. 


Increase in Printing Costs 


Paper and printing costs have 
caught the inflation train, as we all 
know. Some stores have as many as 
five or six different credit plans, 
each calling for a different state- 
ment, application, ledger card, col- 
lection letters, envelopes, counter 
receipts, etc. Why not discontinue all 
these plans which confuse your cus- 
tomer and cost you a lot of money 
and offer the all-purpose flexible 
type charge account such as Hud- 
son’s 30-Day Charge with Optional 
terms or Macy’s Macplan? You will 
be pleasantly surprised at the amount 
of money you can save. 

A store that has been using a spot 
carbon counter receipt so that the 
customer has her name on her re- 
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ceipt is saving 50 per cent of the cost 
by making the receipt in a single 
sheet, eliminating the spot carbon. 
They reason, why have the custom- 
er’s name on a counter receipt when 
most stores do not have the custom- 
er’s name on that part of the state- 
ment that is returned to a customer 
when she pays her bill in person? 

Acquaint your employees with the 
cost of your office supplies. Many 
workers have been greatly surprised 
when they found out the cost of cer- 
tain supplies which they had pre- 
viously regarded as inconsequential. 
Many such employees never have to 
purchase supplies as are ordinarily 
used in the office, so naturally do not 
know their cost and many, not know- 
ing the cost, are inclined to be waste- 
ful of them. Take your employees 
into your confidence as far as pos- 
sible with regard to costs. You will 
find that most will be very cooper- 
ative and some might pleasantly sur- 
prise you with suggestions that will 
save you real money. 


Prompt Service 


One store has their cash payment 
slips filed in their cycle files by noon 
of the day following payment. Think 
of saving of time in analyzing for 
dunning, the sending of collection 
letters, many of which should not 
have gone out, and charge transac- 
tions held up by authorizers due to 
cash payment slips not being filed 
for several days after payment has 
been received. Incidentally, operat- 
ing costs were reduced materially in 
devising the method for getting the 
cash payment slips into the pockets 
the next day. 

In trying to reduce operating costs, 
do not overlook new machines or 
new devices. Give the salesmen a 
hearing even though you may be 
very satisfied with what you are 
now using. Most salesmen will not 
want to sell you unless they can 
save you money. Possibly you may 
think our store is not large enough 
to install a motorized Recordak unit, 
Auto-typist, Flexowriter, Speedau- 
mat plates, cycle files and many 
other machines that are on the mar- 
ket for our use, but at least you owe 
it to your firm and more particularly 
your department to investigate them. 
Many of these machines and devices 
can save just as much money pro- 
portionately for a small store as a 
large one. 

In times of rising costs, we are all 
required to constantly try to find 
ways and means to keep our operat- 
ing expenses in line—and it is not an 
easy task. kk 








UR HOSPITAL collection pro- 

cedures should stem from the 
credit policy adopted by the trustees 
and administrator. Based on this 
policy the hospital must, of necessity 
develop a collection procedure which 
is both fair and equitable to the pa- 
tient and the hospital. 

The collection procedure has to do 
with how the system is operated so 
as to carry out the policy of the hos- 
pital. That is to say, it is concerned 
with such important questions as the 
sequence in which the various steps 
of collection follow-up are taken, the 
time elapsing between steps, the 
time when collection follow-up be- 
gins on an account which has be- 
come past due, the choice of the col- 
lection methods to be used, and so 
forth. 

Ideally, the collection procedures 
should be in writing and spelled out 
in detail. Once the credit and collec- 
tion procedure is set up, it is highly 
important that you make sure it is 
carried out. If this is done then cri- 
ses do not develop, for when collec- 
tion percentages drop you know that 
all is being done the way it should 
be, and there is nothing to worry 
about. 

Formal written procedures should 
not be inflexible nor ever substitut- 
ed for humane judgment on the part 
of credit and collection employees. 
And whether written or not we must 
be alert to the danger that we might 
accept procedures as correct solely 
because we have always done them 
that way. 

Let me tell you of an example of 
this that occurred a while ago in 
Rhode Island. We arranged an in- 
formal meeting of hospital business 
office personnel and a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Court. 
The Rhode Island Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act has been on the Statute 
Books since 1913 and many of our 
hospital people were surprised to 
find that their hospitals were not 
complying with all the duties im- 
posed upon them by this Act. We 
were even more amazed to learn 
that by not complying with all these 
provisions we might forfeit all rights 
for payment from the employer, his 
compensation carrier, and even the 
patient. 





Hospital Collection Procedure 


ROBERT C. SAYLES 


Credit Manager, Rhode Island Hospital 


Providence, Rhode Island 


I should like to discuss some pos- 
sible procedures we might use to 
advantage in the following areas 
of our hospital cycle. A) Pre-Admis- 
sion; B) Admission; C) Inpatient 
Follow-Up; D) Discharge Procedure; 
E) Collection Follow-Up After Dis- 
charge. 

Pre-Admission 


Our pre-admission effort consists 
of acquainting prospective patients 
of our credit policies. One method 
of doing this is through the referring 
doctor provided, of course, we have 
kept him fully informed of them. 
Another method used extensively 
on elective and maternity prospec- 
tive patients is by mailing them a 
pre-admission registration form or 
perhaps a confirmation of the reser- 
vation, together with an informative 
booklet which contains, among other 
items of interest, the hospital's credit 
policies. These advance registrations 
may be checked against our unpaid 
files and cleared with the Credit 
Bureau. A third method of inform- 
ing prospective patients is through 
our admitting or social service per- 
sonnel available in the clinics. 

If your credit policy calls for a 
deposit on 
advantageous to 


admission it is most 
make this fact 
known prior to admission by any 
or all of the aforementioned means 
so that the patient can come pre- 
pared to render the deposit. 


Admission Procedures 


Usually the most favorable time 
to establish a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for payment is at the time of 
admission. Depending upon the na- 
ture and type of illness and the 
advance information which has been 
furnished the patient, the admitting 
officer, credit manager, or other 
person responsible for determining 
credit ratings at the time of admis 
sion should accomplish the following: 
Obtain Complete and Accurate 
Information: 

The much used retail credit max- 
im of an account well-opened is 
half-collected certainly applies to 
hospitals as well as to retail credit. 
Addresses and employment of the 
security should be checked back for 
at least two years. 









Clearly Explain the Hospital’s 
Charges and Collection Policies: 

If the proper approach is made so 
that the patient understands the col- 
lection procedure he will be rarely 
offended or fail to pay on schedule. 
We must appreciate that the patient 
is often under a severe mental strain 
at this time and so may not fully 
grasp what we say. Therefore, if we 
have not already done so, a booklet 
such as we just mentioned under 
pre-admissions should be given to the 
patient. 


Secure the Deposit If Your Policy 
so Specifies: 

You have to ask for it—rarely will 
it be forced upon you. We could 
spend considerable time discussing 
the pros and cons of advance pay- 
ments but I am sure you have al 
ready done so many times. At Rhode 
Island Hospital we have requested 
advance payments since 1949. How- 
ever, our procedure is flexible and 
we therefore avoid the disadvan- 
tages of a strict policy. We find it 
invaluable in opening an avenue for 
financial information. 


Determine and Explain the Amount 
of Blue Cross or Insurance Coverage 
and Obtain Assignment of Benefits 
When Indicated: 

We will always have patients who 
are totally unaware of the coverage 
they have available up to the mo- 
ment they present themselves for 
admission. It is well worth the time 
and effort involved to maintain a 
card file listing by employers the 
various insurance plans. We obtain 
duplicate insurance assignments on 
our own forms so that we will have 
a record of the assignment which 
occasionally is useful when original 
assignment is not honored. 


Determine If the Account Will Have 
to Be Paid in Instalments and If so 
Arrange a Definite Plan: 

One of the advantages of arrang- 
ing terms at the point of admission 
instead of at the point of discharge 
is that it is a decided benefit to the 
patient to know where he stands so 
he will not needlessly worry during 
his stay. Conversely the hospital 
knows where it stands and will have 
more time to devote to the problem 
accounts. 
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Arrange for a Guarantor of the 
Patient’s Account Where Indicated: 

If the patient is unable to make 
satisfactory arrangements for pay- 
ment the admitting or business office 
should try to obtain a guarantor for 
payment of the account. As in the 
case of advance payments relatives 
will often get together to assist the 
patient at the time of admission 
whereas after the patient has been 
admitted they may be less inclined 
to sign. Also, an important legal con- 
sideration is that in the absence of a 
personal guarantee married women 
are not liable for their husband’s 
account. 


Determine Eligibility for Welfare or 
Other Governmental or Private 
Agencies: 

It is the function of the admitting 
or credit person to explore all pos- 
sible sources of help for those pa- 
tients not able to pay their hospital 
bill. Eligible patients should be 
urged to enlist the aid of welfare 
agencies and often it requires a little 
push to get them to do so. 


Determine Eligibility for Free 
Service: 

Based on the verified pre-admis- 
sion information the hospital may 
determine partial or total free serv- 
ice at the point of admission and 
adjust their rates accordingly. Others 
adjust their bills after discharge. 
In the latter instance there is the 
additional advantage of knowing the 
total hospital cost and also the pa- 
tient’s medical condition on dis- 
charge which might affect his ability 
to resume employment. 

On industrial accident cases veri- 
fication of the compensable injury 
should be obtained from the em- 
ployer and the procedures called for 
in the compensation act followed to 
the letter. 

On public liability cases the pa- 
tient should be asked to pay and 
then seek reimbursement. Practically 
speaking we know few will do this 
and so lacking the protection of a 
“Lien Law” (which, incidentally, we 
fortunately have in Rhode Island), a 
signed agreement should be obtained 
directing the lawyer and/or insur- 
ance company to withhold from the 
settlement the amount of the hos- 
pital bill and forward same direct to 
the hospital. 


In-Patient Follow-Up Procedures 


While the patient is hospitalized 
the business office has the respon- 
sibility of carrying out procedures 
that were called for but not pos- 
sible to do upon admission. In addi- 
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tion the business office should close- 
ly follow the inpatient accounts for 
payment during the hospital stay 
and should be alert for danger sig- 
nals. Perhaps it may have been 
necessary for the patient to remain 
longer than anticipated resulting in 
depleted cash resources or exhaus 
tion of Blue Cross or insurance ben- 
efits. 

At our hospital a separate credit 
record is maintained in the business 
office to which all weekly statements 
and cash payments are posted. This 
enables us to tell at a glance the 
status of the account. If after the 
second week’s bill has been posted 
and no payment received we contact 
the security for payment. 

The divisional credit interviewers 
refer all balances of $500.00 and over 
to the credit manager for direction. 

Once admitted, the patient is not 
contacted unless we are unable to 
obtain needed information from rel- 
atives or such aids as tax books or 
credit reports. The value of obtaining 
credit reports should not be under- 
estimated. We use them extensively 
on doubtful and problem cases and 
have found the additional monies re- 
covered has more than offset the cost 
expended for these reports. 

As previously stated we do not 
adjust bills untill shortly after dis- 
charge, however, during the hospital 
stay we, with the aid of our social 
workers, obtain detailed information 
to guide us in arranging free service. 


Discharge Procedures 


One of the most important factors 
in the business office procedures at 
the time of discharge is adequate ad- 
vance notice of the patient’s inten- 
tion to leave. All remaining charges 
should be posted when notice has 
been received that a patient is to be 
discharged. In the event there is a 
possibility of a “late charge” the pa- 
tient should be so informed to avoid 
misunderstanding when future state- 
ments are rendered. 

The ideal situation is to have all 

financial arrangements made prior 
to discharge. As soon as this is ac- 
complished the credit office sends a 
signed form to the unit releasing the 
patient of the necessity of clearing 
through the business office upon 
leaving. This is most desirable for 
ood public relations and it elimi- 
nates the congestion at the cashier’s 
window and does not needlessly tie 
up nursing personnel during peak 
discharge hours. 

Insofar as possible all patients who 
have not been released by the credit 
office prior to discharge are first 


brought to the cashier’s window and 
if unable to pay the bill in full, are 
referred to the credit office. 

The cashier’s approach to the pa- 
tient should be positive, by this I 
mean the cashier should state, “Here 
is your bill, Mr. Jones, you owe 
$70.00.” If the cashier should say 
“Your balance is $70.00, Mr. Jones, 
do you wish to pay anything today?,” 
all previous efforts may be nullified. 
Of course he does not want to pay if 
he does not have to and the result 
may well be a partial payment in 
stead of payment in full. 

As previously stated in the event 
that the bill is not paid in full definite 
arrangements for subsequent settle- 
ment of the amount owed should be 
made. 

Let us consider some of the pos- 
sible arrangements that can be made 
at this time. First an agreement to 
pay the account to the hospital. This 
may be an agreement for full pay- 
ment of the account at a future date 
or liquidation of the account through 
instalments. Some hospitals secure 
promissory notes. Two possible ad- 
vantages of which are that the note 
is accepted by the courts as evidence 
of the debt and there can be no later 
dispute as to the service rendered 
and secondly a debtor might be in- 
clined to consider a note a more 
solemn obligation than an amount 
owing on an open account. The note 
should be acknowledged by letter 
preferably signed by the adminis- 
trator for added stature. 

If a promissory note is not secured 
and an arrangement for instalment 
payments is made then it is advis- 
able to issue a payment record book 
which shows the terms agreed to 
and serves as a reminder of the obli- 
gation. Whenever any type of an 
agreement is made a signature 
should be obtained so that there can 
be no misunderstanding as to what 
the arrangements are and whether 
credit is on a note or an open ac- 
count basis. Be sure that the indi- 
vidual payments are not beyond the 
patient’s ability to pay them; other- 
wise the account is likely to become 
past due after a few payments. 

Another arrangement to be con- 
sidered is the bank loan which as 
you are aware is an arrangement 
between the hospital and the bank 
to finance the cost of hospital care 
using the time sales financing facili- 
ties of the bank. The usual arrange- 
ment is for the debtor to sign a 
promissory note to the order of the 
hospital, which note is discounted 
with the banking institution. There 
are the usual financing charges for 





such an arrangement which may be 
paid by the patient or the hospital 
depending upon the basic arrange 
ment or the policy of the hospital. 
In most instances, the hospital re 
mains contingently liable for the un- 
paid balance of the note plus interest 
earned should maker default. After 
the hospital has discounted the note, 
the bank would then use its usual 
collection procedures and follow the 
loan until date of final settlement. 

The Rhode Island Hospital began 
using this plan in 1951 and we find 
that we are becoming more depend- 
ent on this arrangement for settle 
ment of our accounts, since with the 
rising cost of hospitalization, fewer 
people are able to pay in full at dis- 
charge. 

What are the motives for institut 
ing the arrangement? The first is that 
it enables us to obtain early liquida- 
tion of amounts owed us. Secondly, 
it eliminates many case transactions 
and posting by the accounting de 
partment. Thirdly, it 
credit 


relieves the 
department of considerable 
follow-up work and maintenance of 
amounts owed the hospital. The 
fourth reason is that it is a conven- 
ience to patients in that payments 
may be made at any branch of the 
bank whose branches are widely dis 
bursed in the area served by the 
hospital. These can be selling points 
for the plan and have proven to be 
in our instance. 


Collection Follow-Up After 
Discharge 


The patient o1 
shculd receive a final statement of 


responsible party 


the account as soon as possible after 
the discharge date. This is no less 
true in the billing of third parties 
such as in the case of Blue Cross, 
insurance, governmental and private 
agencies, for the sooner you bill the 
sooner they will process your bill 
for payment. 

Consistent and prompt follow-up of 
accounts after discharge is absolutely 
necessary. Collection procedures, ob 
viously, will be determined by the 
financial arrangements made at the 
time of discharge 

From experience we know there 
are three objectives in the collection 
of an account. 

1) Collect the account. 

2) Collect the account, and retain 
the patient’s good will 

3. Collect the account promptly, 
retaining the patient’s good will. 

It is important that we remember 
these objectives; and if they cannot 
be attained, they should be sacrificed 
in reverse order—promptness sacri- 


ficed for good will, and good will 
sacrificed for the prime objective, 
the collection of the account 
Collection follow-up may be in the 
form of correspondence, personal o1 
telephone 
grams, collection attorney or collec 


contact, collection tele 
tion agencies. 

First let us consider the 
frequently used 


most 
collection tool, 
namely, collection correspondence 

It seems to me that many of us in 
the hospital field are remiss in that 
after rendering a final bill we sit 
back and wait until a payment is 
overdue before we remind the pa 
tient that we too, are among his 
creditors. 

One of the easiest and cheapest 
ways to keep an unpaid account in 
the mind of the patient is by sending 
him a monthly bill. This may be 
done at the close of each month, or 
it can be accomplished by the instal- 
lation of a cycle billing arrangement 
such as that used in department 
stores. 

Our written 
spell out the 
collection letters to bé sent 

To be effective our series of letters 
should be cordial in their attitude 
and positive in their tone and should 
gradually increase in insistence. As 


procedures should 


ype and frequency of 


a rule short collection letters, clear 
and to the point, are much bette 
than long ones. A long letter may 
distract the patient’s attention from 
the main point at issue, the delin 
quent account, 

Very few hospitals have an out 
ide representative available to them, 


however this technique of contacting 
the debtor should seriously be con 
sidered if there is a _ substantial 
amount owing and the patient has 
not responded to other collection 
letters or telephone calls. Your pro 
cedures should spell out the time to 
switch over to telephone or personal 
contact Telephone conversations, lf 
carefully handled, offer many advan 
tages. It is difficult for the patient to 
be indifferent to a telephone 
whereas a collection letter can be 
dropped unread into a wastebasket 
Some claim that telephone contacts 
are 40 per cent effective and they 
most certainly should be an integrat 
ed part of our collection procedure 


Attorneys and Collection Agencies 


Whether a collection agency or at 
torney is used is a matter of policy 
Today more and more hospitals are 
using collection agencies and/or at 
torneys on those accounts where it 
is known that the patient has the 
resources to pay but will not do so 
unless forced to. We, in the hospital 
field, should use all of the ways 
available to us to liquidate an out 
standing account 

Our collection procedures should 
be in writing and spell out the ways 
to accomplish the following: 1) an 
informed staff; 2) an informed pa 
tient; 3) a good admitting proce 
dure; 4) understandable financial a1 
rangements; 5) efficient billing and 
effective follow-up procedures; and 
6) final disposition of the uncollected 
account—either to an attorney or 
collection agency or bad debt wk 


ABOVE is a picture taken at a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 


the National Retail Credit Association. Left to right, are: L. 


S. Crewder, General 


Manager-Treasurer, St. Louis; Kaa F. Blue, Past President, New Orleans: William 
J. Tate, Past President, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Earle A. Nirmaier, Third Vice 


President, Newark; Wimberley C. 


Goodman, Immediate Past President, Dallas: 


David K. Blair, Second Vice President, San Francisco; J. C. Gilliland, First Vice 
President, Chicago; and Eldon L. Taylor, President, Salt Lake City. 
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Associated Bureaus of America 
Establishes New Medical Credits [ivision 


JERRY HARRIS 


Medical Arts Division of Creditors Service Bureau 
El Paso, Texas 
Chairman, Medical Credits Division, ACBofA, St. Louis, Missouri 


ACBofA’s new Medical Credits 
Division was officially inaugurated 
as of February 1, 1958. Although 
long in the formative stage, its plan 
of operation was approved by the 
Board of Directors at the Miami 
Beach Conference in June, 1957. 

The impetus responsible for the 
formation of this new division was 
predicated upon a realization of the 
fact that in the United States and 
Canada, there are in excess of 240,- 
000 physicians, 110,000 dentists, and 
9,000 hospitals and clinics. Not only 
do these 360,000 dedicated individ- 
uals and institutions work tirelessly 
to protect and maintain the good 
health of approximately 200,000,000 
people, but their services are readily 
available 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. Morever, for the destitute and 
the needy, these services are often 
available at little or no cost. 


Medical Care 


Statistics as published in the July 
5, 1957 issue of U. S. News and 
Worvp Report disclosed that in the 
average year, only 8 per cent of all 
families seek no medical care and 
pay no medical bills. For 92 per cent 
of the nation’s households—9 out of 
10—there is a medical outlay of 
some kind during the year. Of the 
medical bills incur:ed physicians re- 
port they are collecting approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of them at pres- 
ent. 

The problem of the physician, 
dentist and hospital is with the re- 
maining 10 per cent who present a 
credit or collection challenge. It is 
with this group that members of the 
Medical Credits Division will be 
called upon to bring their talents to 
bear. 

Members of the Medical Credits 
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Division recognize an opportunity to 
serve the health professions in their 
communities through _ specialized 
treatment of this type of account. 
This demand for such treatment is 
an outgrowth of the past experience 
of members of the American Medical 
Association. 


Government Control 


Some years ago a movement was 
started to subject the members of 
the American Medical Association to 
a discriminatory form of government 
control. The intent, of course, was to 
relegate the physician to the role of 
a government employee and thus to 
provide the American people with 
socialized medicine or what is some- 
times referred to as “government 
medicine.” American physicians had 
given our citizenry the best medical 
attention of any country in the 
world and their apparent reward for 
this service was an attempt to force 
them into a particularly odious form 
of economic enslavement. 

These physicians, through their 
association, the American Medical 
Association, and the help of many 
outsiders put up an energetic and 
successful fight to preserve their 
right to the “American way of life.” 
The result was that socialized medi- 
cine was defeated for the moment. 
However, as an aftermath, the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of AMA 
pointed out the necessity for im- 
provement of member relations with 
the public at large and particularly 
physician-patient relationships. They 
decided to become, as they well de 
served to be, the best-liked profes- 
sion in America. 

Many recommendations were 
made on how to accomplish this. 
Among the most significant were 


those concerning the handling of 
medical accounts. It was observed 
that: “Professional accounts are ‘dif- 
ferent’ than ordinary wholesale or 
retail accounts. Since they are differ- 
ent they should have a completely 
different type of handling.” Members 
of the Medical Credits Division real- 
ized this and they are pledged first 
of all to protect the physician’s pub- 
lic relations through better under- 
standing of the delicate physician- 
patient relationship. Secondly, they 
are to make certain that no injustice 
is done to the patient whose eco- 
nomic status indicates a bona fide 
need for charity. 


Public Relations 


In an address before the meeting 
of the National Association of Clinic 
Managers at the University of Okla- 
homa, at Norman, Oklahoma, March 
21, 1958, the writer of this article 
represented ACBofA. He developed 
the theme that ACBofA member 
offices are doing an excellent public 
relations job day in and day out on 
behalf of the professions and hos- 
pitals. This is accomplished by dis- 
cussing with individuals who come 
to our offices or whom we contact 
over the phone, the matter of ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with either 
the service rendered or the amount 
of the charge. 

In the first instance, the individual 
is made acquainted with the profes- 
sional man’s standing in the com- 
munity and with his colleagues, thus 
re-establishing his position in the 
person’s viewpoint. Furthermore, 
comparisons are drawn as to the 
value of the service as compared 
with the charges made by various 
trades where the investment made 
in study is practically nil by compar- 
ison. 





A thorough knowledge of this pro- 
cedure by members of the Medical 
Credits Division and practiced by 
them is helping the 
each and every day. 

A need has long existed for this 
new division. Substantiation of this 
need was best expressed by a letter 
dated August 6, 1957, addressed to 
Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice 
President of ACBofA by Lindley S. 
Crowder, General Manager of the 
National Retail Credit Association. It 
reads: 


professions 


Was delighted to learn of the recent 
action of the ACBofA Board of Direc 
tors in deciding to establish a Medical 
Credits Division. It has long been need- 
ed and is an important step forward. 
This is a day of specialization and 
through the new department it will be 
possible to develop new techniques 
which will enable your members to 
better serve the health professions of 
the nation. 

Specially trained personnel will ren 
der more efficient service and develop 
good will for professional members, a 
most important asset in patient con- 
tacts. It should also result in a much 
better collection record and a substan 
tial reduction in credit losses. Con 
gratulations on your action in providing 
what, I am confident, will prove an 
outstanding service for the medical 
and dental professions and hospitals. 

Cordially yours, 
S/Lindley S. Crowder 


Members of the Medical Credits 
Division will work closely with the 
medical and dental societies and hos- 
pital associations in their localities, 
with a view to affording the best 
possible type of service compatible 
with the high ethics of these groups. 

The scope of 
will vary with the individual Med- 
ical Credits Division member. In the 
first place all offices will render an 
extremely ethical collection service. 
In addition, most of them will offer 
some type of a pre-collection aid. 


services rendered 


Some offices may offer all or some 
of the following services, e.g., tele- 
phone answering service, accounts 
receivable bookkeeping, tax consul- 
tant service, office management, per- 
sonnel employment, and purchasing 
of supplies, credit information, etc. 

In every instance, member offices’ 
personnel are available for free con 
sultation on credit and collection 
problems. Physicians, dentists, hos- 
pitals . . . all members of the allied 
health professions . 
themselves of the opportunity to 
counsel with the Medical Credits 
Division members in their communi- 
ties. 


. should avail 


first 
Commit- 


Names of members of the 
Medical Credits Division 


tee, appointed to serve until January 
1, 1959, are as follows: Jerry Harris, 
E] Paso, Texas, Chairman; Norman 
B. Critser, Madison, Wisconsin, Vice 
Chairman; Robert H. Albright, Gal- 
veston, Texas; Carson L. Bard, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Richard A. 
Boettcher, Greeley, Colorado; Harry 
E. Boyd, Belleville, Illinois; Sher- 
man Harris, Houston, Texas; William 
R. Kane, Washington, D. C.; James 
G. Merrick, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Eugene S. Mikkelson, Bellflower, 
California: William H. Price, Colum 
bus, Ohio; R. C. Russell, Council 
Bluffs, Don Paul Schmidt, 
Pendleton, Oregon, and Robert F. 
Wernet, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Iowa: 


The first meeting of the committee 
was held in July, at the Internation 
al Consumer Credit Conference in 
Los Angeles. At that time a report 
of the progress of the division and 
services to its members was eval- 
uated by this committee. 

Those members of the health pro 
fessions who avail themselves of the 
specialized supplied them 
ACBofA’s Medical 
Credits Division are cognizant of the 
fact that: 


services 
by members of 


You can’t do today’s job with yester 
day’s tools and be in business tomorrow. 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter 

A letter to former employers 
that will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 
ods. 

How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case 











Organizations PROVE Its Value! 
of their executives. 


21 copies. 





REPEAT ORDERS from Co'lection Agencies and Chain 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 


! 
! 
! 
! 
' 
! 
SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colorado, ordered 14 copies. ' 
MERCHANTS ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered : 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
' 


thousands of dollars’ worth of ~: accounts have been located 
through the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 


The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should Have 


One New Idea Will Make or Save You Its Price Many Times Over! 


HOW TO 


LOCATE SKIPS 
AND COLLECT 


by 
A. M. TANNRATH 


Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 
The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


$500 


Name 


MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: “Many 


Firm Name 
Address 


City 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!" ~~~ 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Please send me ... 
and Collect. Check for $5.00 must accompany order. 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 


Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial 
Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 


How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 














copy (ies) of How to Locate Skips 


State 
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HEN Mr. Crowder, a few years ago, asked me 

if I would serve as a director-at-large of the 
National Retail Credit Association, no _ slightest 
thought that I would some day be its president 
entered my mind. Because consumer credit was, 
and is, both my vocation and avocation I have been 
content over the years to serve it in any useful 
way, without desire for public reward or recog 
nition. Nevertheless, I am sincerely appreciative 
of the honor and recognition you have shown me 
and I shall not lightly bear the responsibilities that 
go with them. 

We have entered another period of ferment and 
change in the field of consumer credit. The current 
agitation for credit sales regulatory legislation is 
one indicator of this. In such period a prime oppor 
tunity exists for alert associations to assume or 
expand leadership in this field. As the oldest, larg 
est and most important consumer credit group, the 
National Retail Credit Association is and must con 
tinue to be that leader. It is my one purpose to do 
everything possible to attain this objective. 

Our Association is not a static entity. Without 
change it cannot progress. I shall welcome sugges 
tions and proposals obviously intended to aid our 
progress. Those considered to have definite possi 


bilities will receive all the active support I can 
generate during my term of office. At this moment 
plans are under way for the National Retail Credit 
Association to assume a more active role in connec 
tion with credit legislation at the state level. Other 
projects will follow. 


During the meeting of our Board of Directors in 
Los Angeles, California, on July 16, 1958, a Consti 
tution and Bylaws Committee was appointed. This 
committee will reeommend amendments and changes, 
if considered advisable, to be voted upon at the 45th 
Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
to be held at Dallas, Texas, July 21-25, 1959. Dis 
trict and state units are urged to submit their ideas 
about possible improvements to Wimberley C. Good 
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man, Committee Chairman, in care of the Reynolds 
Penland Company, 1524 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Crowder told the Board that he would like 
to take a less active part in our Association and re 
quested that we make such arrangements as would 
make this possible, effective with the next annual 
conference. While aware of the personal reasons 
which prompted the request and sympathetic to 
ward it, the Board was unanimous in its opinion 
that Mr. Crowder’s experience should not be lost 
to us. A special committee, of which I am the chair 
man, will consider ways and means by which the 
request can be granted without losing Mr. Crowder’s 
invaluable guidance. The counsel of many of you 
will be sought in connection with this project. 

Expansion of our membership recruitment activi 
ties is planned. The President’s Annual Membership 
Drive will again be featured, but Joseph A. White, 
National Membership Committee Chairman and 
Past President of our Association, says this wi!l be 
only one phase of the over-all program. Your sup 
port of Mr. White’s efforts is solicited. 

Discussions at the Board meeting pointed up the 
fact that the districts are not fully aware of the 
rights, privileges and advantages available to them, 
constitutionally and otherwise. The directors were 
asked to keep district officers informed, but the 
officers should read and understand the National 
and District Constitution and Bylaws and keep 
informed es to membership practices and programs 
in other districts. The National Office is ready, 
willing and able to furnish such information. On 
subsequent President’s Pages I will try to provide 
information that may be helpful to you at the 
district, state and local levels. 

This will not be an easy year, but I am counting 
on the active support of our programs by you and 
all other members. With it, and the continued friend 
ly cooperation of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America, I am confident we shall have a 


successful year. 
¢ . 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 








Los Angeles Conference Notes 





RESOLUTIONS si sii anil sits ee 


consumer credit is extended to the 
WHEREAS, the definition of “wage earne: 
tained in Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy 
WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail amended by the Congress in December, 1950 s 
Credit Association is comprised of 46,500 members en to lift the ceiling of wages or salary 


Social Security Act Amendments 


gaged in every line of business where consumer credit $5,000 per year of those eligible; and 
is an economic factor, including department and ap WHEREAS, experience under Chapter XIII ind 
parel stores, furniture, musical instruments and hous that where Referees in Bankruptcy have encouraged the 


hold appliance stores, hospitals, banks, loan and finance use of the wage earners’ plans by those eligible 


companies, utility companies, petroleum companies, centage of accounts paid up has been very 

hardware, lumber and building materials, jewelers, etc and that, furthermore, wage and salary earnet 

and represents every phase of the economy where con as a result of the use of such plans, been allowed a 

sumer credit is extended to the public; and sonable time for the payment of their debts, usually 
WHEREAS, the 10th District, National Retail Credit tending over from one to three years, and have 

Association, Inc., embracing the states of Oregon, Wash abled to retain employment and unimpaired cred 

ington, Idaho and Montana, adopted at its annual busi ing: and 

ness meeting held at Portland, Oregon on May 19, WHEREAS, this Association is of the opinion that nm 

1958, the following resolution: good or valid reason exists for placing any limitatior 
wages, salary or other compensation earned by ar 

individual in order that he may be eligible to coms 

within the provisions of Chapter XIII of the Bank 

ruptcy Act, rather than to be forced to resort to volur 


“The Forand Bill, H. R. 9467, is an amendment to the 
present Social Security Act, proposing to provide 
government hospital and surgical care for approxi 


mately thirteen million eligible Social Security claim 
4 : , 
tary, or into involuntary, straight bankruptcy 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
National Retail Credit Association records itself in 
“We believe this to be a definite step toward National favor of amending Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy Act 
Socialism and would mean that the tex rate would as to permit resort to wa 


ants, regardless of their ability to pay for these 


serves. 


ge earners plans by any 
be increased for both employees and employers. If person paid by wages, salary, or other compensation, 
passed, it could prove so costly that it would jeopa without limitation as to amount thereof 
dize the retirement security of millions of Americans, 
> > ~ “ie ec , -< . > cic + 4 . - *-e. 
who depend on Social Security for their basic retire Wage-Earner Provisions of the 
ment needs. 
Bankruptey Act 
“Therefore. be it resolved: that this conference go on (Chapter 13—Chandler Act) 
record as being unalterably opposed to the passage WHEREAS. ¢] , he N 
. ; 4 WAS, th mem rship of the Nat | 

of this bill and that the Congressmen of the states Cred . er snily me Nationa 

¢ ¢ dit Associatior ‘ompris of 46.500 membe 
represented at this conference be advised of ou eee — Comprised — 


: gaged very line of business where consumer cred 
opposition. a every iim bu ine vne} ynsume! ( t 
is an economic factor, including department and apparel 
WHEREAS, the National Retail Credit Association stores, furniture, musical instruments and household 
assembled at its 44th Annual International Consume: appliance stores, hospitals, banks, loan and finance com 


Credit Conference has considered the foregoing reso panies, utility companies, petroleum compani: hard 
lution, and agrees therewith, and regards the proposed ware, lumber and building materials, jewelers, etc., and 
legislation as potentially destructive of the present represents every phase of the economy where consume! 
Social Security Act and benefits accrued to millions credit is extended to the public: and 

thereunder; WHEREAS, experience under Chapter XIII i: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the that where Referees in Bankruptcy have encour: 
National Retail Credit Association recommends to the use of the w: earners’ plans by those eligible, 
Congress of the United States that H. R. 9467 be killed centage of accounts paid up has been very 
by appropriate committee or other action at the earliest and that, furthermore, wage and salary 


possible moment a result of the use of such plans 
sonable time for the 
Wage-Earner Provisions of the tending over frcm 
lec ( etain 
Bankruptey Act abled to retain 


(Chapter 13—Chandler Act) as: ane 


WHEREAS, sometimes the wage earner debtor has 
WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail received, indiscriminately, additional credit after he has 
Credit Association is comprised of 46,500 members en filed a petition under the wage earners’ provisions, which 
gaged in every line of business where consumer credit may cause failure of the plan, and may necessitate dis 
is an economic factor, including department and ap missal of the case 
parel stores, furniture, musical instruments and hous¢ NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED. that the Na 
hold appliance stores, hospitals, banks, loan and finance tional Retail Credit Association records itself in favor of 
companies, utility companies, petroleum companies, and recommends that Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy 
hardware, lumber and building materials, jewelers. Act be amended so as to provide that a debtor whos 
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case has been dismissed for failure to comply shall be 
ineligible to file a new petition for a period of a mini- 
mum of one year following such dismissal. 


Garnishment of Wages and Salaries of 
Federal Employee Judgment-Debtors 


WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is comprised of 46,500 members en- 
gaged in every line of business where consumer credit 
is an economic factor, including department and ap- 
parel stores, furniture, musical instruments and house- 
hold appliance stores, hospitals, banks, loan and finance 
companies, utility companies, petroleum companies, 
hardware, lumber and building materials, jewelers, 
etc., and represents every phase of the economy where 
consumer credit is extended to the public; and 

WHEREAS, Representative Thomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri re-introduced in the House of Representatives at 
the beginning of the 85th Congress a bill “to provide 
for the garnishment, execution or trustee process of 
wages er salaries of civil officers and employees of the 
United States,” known as the Curtis Bill, H. R. 135; 
and 

WHEREAS, the National Retail Credit Association is 
on record as having vigorously supported previous at- 
tempts to secure similar legislation, particularly a bill 
introduced in the 78th Congress by then Representa- 


tives Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, which bill was 
passed in the House, but failed of passage in the Senate; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Federal employee who is a delin- 
quent debtor may represent a serious problem to his 
department head or section chief, causing substantial 
loss of time of such officials in answering inquiries, 
dunning letters and telephone calls; and such delinquent 
debtor-employee himself is also involved in responses 
to such inquiries and demands, resulting in loss of 
time; and 

WHEREAS, garnishment and attachment laws have 
been universally adopted among the states and terri- 
tories; and the operation of such laws has relieved 
state department heads and section chiefs of loss of time 
in answering inquiries and dunning demands, and has 
increased the efficiency of employees, and has aided 
members of this Association to collect debts, both be- 
fore judgment, because of the persuasive power of a 
fair and just law, as well as after judgment by garnishee 
process; and the practicability and fairness of such laws 
have been demonstrated; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
National Retail Credit Association records itself in 
favor of, and recommends to the Congress of the United 
States, the early passage of the aforesaid Curtis Bill, 
H. R. 135, providing for the garnishment of wages and 
salaries of judgment debtor Federal employees. 


Report of the President 


Eldon L. Taylor 


THE NATIONAL Retail Credit Association has had 
a most successful year as mentioned in the reports of 
our General Manager-Treasurer, L. S. Crowder, and 
his staff. For this reason I am not going into details 
in my report. 

Although we have had a business recession for most 
of the past year we have shown a substantial increase 
in membership. I predict a continued increase as a 
result of the interest and efforts of our members. 

We have continued to expand and improve our edu- 
cational programs. Every effort should be made to keep 
before the public the benefits of consumer credit and 
its contribution to the increase in production and em- 
ployment. 


During the past three months it was my privilege to 
attend five of our district meetings. This gave me an 
excellent opportunity to personally greet many of our 
members and to express appreciation for their con- 
tinued cooperation. 

At this time I wish to express my appreciation and 
sincere thanks not only to Lindley S. Crowder, Arthur 
Hert and Leonard Berry of the N.R.C.A. but to the 
entire staff, and to the officers and managing personnel 
of the ACBofA and the CWBCofNA. Their cooperation 
has contributed to our success. I also wish to express 
my appreciation to all individual members, local and 
District Officers and members of various committees 
who have done so much during the past year to assist 
in the progress of the National Association. 


Report of the General Manager-Treasurer 
L. S. Crowder 


IT IS A PLEASURE to submit annual report for 
year ended May 31, 1958, my 24th. The year has 


again been an active one. 


Finances 

Our current financial position shows improvement 
over 1957, with cash on hand and in banks totaling 
$33,677.82. Included in the amount was $6,124.35 on 
deposit with the Toronto-Dominion Bank, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. It compares with a balance of $41,028.21 
on May 31, 1957. Subsequently $15,000 in Certificates 
of Deposit transferred to the N.R.C.A. Retirement 
Fund reduced the balance to $26,028.21. 
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Annual payment of $2,500 was made to the retire- 
ment fund and checks issued for estimated conference 
expenses. Current assets, exclusive of inventory, were 
$83,530.94; last year $67,775.56. Inventory of textbooks 
and supplies amounted to $22,575.34, as compared to 
$22,141.93. 

Pension Reserve Investments 

Stock purchases approved by the Finance and Execu- 
tive Committees represent an investment of $31,703.96. 
Value as of May 29, 1958 was $34,720.25; June 13— 
$35,374.50. Dividends received—$1,206. 





Membership 


Year-end membership totaled 46,691, compared with 
44,138 a year ago, a gain of 2,553. New units were or- 
ganized in 25 cities in the United States and 3 cities 
in Canada. 

The four leading districts in membership follow: 


District 10 ... 11,634 
District 8 ~. eee 
District 5 5,083 
District 11 4.898 


The following four districts reported the greatest 
number of new members: 


District 10 
District 5 
District 11 
District 8 


Membership standing of the four leading associations 
follows: 


Denver, Colorado . 1,203 
New York, N. Y. 1,123 
Pittsburgh, Pa. sk at ects RES 1,096 
Portland, Oregon ..... ; 1,089 


Credit Schools 


The credit school activities of Sterling Speake and 
S. H. Womack’s course in Public Relations in Business 
are covered in more detail in report of Educational 
Director Leonard Berry. Both men are doing a very 
constructive job and reports from cities visited are 
highly satisfactory. 


National Retail Credit Week 


National Retail Credit Week was again a very suc- 
£ J 
cessful one, as indicated in report of Mr. Berry. 


Field Activities 


Spent 92 days in the field, visiting 32 cities in 17 
states and the District of Columbia. Attended only one 


District meeting—that of District 9. Attended a meet 
ing of the United States Chamber of Commerce the 
latter part of April and our Legislative Committee 
meeting in Washington on May 2. Left again on May 
13 for the meeting of District 9 in Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado; a meeting was held in Denver on the 14th 
and returning addressed the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Springs Association 

President Taylor attended meetings of Districts 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10, the meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce to accept the Distinguished Achi 
Award, details of which were announced in the June 
Crepir Wor.p, and the Legislative Committee meeting 
on May 2. Vice President Gilliland attended meetings 
of Districts 1, 2, 12 and 5; Arthur Hert, District 8: and 
Leonard Berry Districts 1, 3 and 4. George Peterson 
attended meetings of Districts 2, 12 and 5 


‘vement 


Reports 
received indicated very successful meetings 

As announced in the April Creprr Worip, George L 
Peterson had an offer to go with a large electrical con 
tracting firm in Atlanta as Assistant Vice President, 
which he felt offered a future that he could not afford 
to pass up. He tendered his resignation, effective 
February 28, by letter addressed to me at Los Angeles, 
which under the circumstances was accepted 


Cooperation 


To the officers, directors and committee members of 
N.R.C.A., the officers and directors of ACBofA, the 
Credit Granters’ Association of Canada and the 
CWBCofNA, as well as the membership of the re 
spective organizations, I express my sincere appre 
ciation for their splendid cooperation and helpfulness 
Over the years it has had much to do with the growth 
of the Association 

The loyalty, devotion and interest of Secretary Ar 
thur H. Hert, Educational Director Leonard Berry, 
and members of the staff, which has been a contributing 
factor in the continued success of the Association, is 
acknowledged with deep appreciation 


Report of Secretary and Research Director 
Arthur H. Hert 


DURING 1957-1958, eight issues of The Creprr Wortp 
were dedicated to the various units throughout the 
country. They were: St. Paul, Minnesota, July, 1957; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October, 1957; Newark, New 
Jersey, November, 1957; Sacramento, California, Jan- 
uary, 1958; Phoenix, Arizona, February, 1958; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, March, 1958; Cincinnati, Ohio, April, 
1958; and Boston, Massachusetts, May, 1958. Other cities 
have been scheduled for the remaining months of 1958 
We are still receiving numerous requests from local 
units asking that we devote an issue of The Crepi1 
Wok cp to their cities. This plan gives the various cities a 
considerable amount of publicity about the operation 
of the local credit associations and credit bureaus as 
well as an opportunity for many of our members to 
contribute articles on credit subjects. Copies are usually 
sent to prospective members in cities to which the 
publication is dedicated. 

It is sincerely hoped that comparative collection per- 
centages will be included in The Creprr Wortp in the 
very near future. These figures were discontinued in 


1957 due to the fact that they were quite difficult to 
obtain in time to be inserted in the current issue and 
in addition it was felt that the figures were no longer 
comparable due to the various ways of figuring the 
percentages as a result of the many credit plans in 
effect. Members interested in this department who are 
willing to furnish monthly figures are invited to write 
the National Office 

The Credit Clinic Department is still a popular sec 
tion of our publication. In order to create additional 
interest the name could possibly be changed. This also 
applies to some of the other departments. We wish to 
thank those members who have made this department 
a success over the years 

On January 5-10, 1958, I attended the annual meeting 
of the American Retail Association Executives held at 
Hotel Statler, New York. At the same time I attended 
the business meeting of the Credit Management Divi 
sion of the National Retail Merchants Association. I 
was also invited to attend the luncheon of the Board 
of Directors and to a press conference following the 
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luncheon. It was also my pleasure to attend the annual 
meeting of District 8 and their Board of Directors meet 
ings held in Brownsville, Texas, April 12-15, 1958. 

The balance of my time was devoted to the admin- 
istration of the various and many duties necessary to 
the smooth operation of the National Office on the oc 


casion of General Manager-Treasurer Crowder’s ab- 
sence from the city. 

I wish to thank our members for their continued 
interest and cooperation with me for the past 24 years 
My thanks, also, to the officers, directors, and National 
Office staff for their able assistance at all times. 


Report of Educational Director 


Leonard Berry 


IT IS WITH PLEASURE I submit my eighth annual 
report. I represented N.R.C.A. at the meeting of Dis- 
tricts 3 and 4 at Knoxville, Tennessee where I ad- 
dressed the General Session on “Credit Department 
Salesmanship.” I attended the meeting of District One 
at Swampscott, Massachusetts where I appeared before 
the Medical Professional Group. I represented N.R.C.A. 
and appeared on the program at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Retail Credit Association at Wausau, 
Wisconsin in May, 1958. 

During the year I participated in four Credit and 
Collection Clinics sponsored by the Catholic Hospital 
Association. These were held at St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco. Expenses were paid. 

The Retail Credit Institute was held, as scheduled, at 
the University of Oklahoma, July 21-26, 1°57. Attend- 
ance was discouragingly small. We have discontinued 
this program. 

In November, 1957 and in February, 1958, I attended 
two Trade Shows of the “Garden Supply Merchan- 
disers Association.” The first at Chicago—the second 
at New York. At each show we had a booth and used 
our new exhibit of supplies and services. I addressed 
the “Short Course” at both shows. 

Again I was invited to teach at two ACBofA Man- 
agement Institutes. One was held at the University of 
Kansas, July, 1957 and the other at the University of 
Texas, February, 1958. 

An invitation was accepted to participate an 
“Executives Training Institute” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association at Chicago in Au- 
gust, 1957. A similar engagement for August, 1958 has 
also been accepted. 

Several letter writing schools were held during the 
year. These included Spokane and Portland, St. Louis, 


Missouri, and East St. Louis, Illinois. I participated in ° 


a “Hospital Credit Workshop” at Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania in September, 1957 and a “Credit Clinic” spon 
sored by the American Association of Clinic Managers 
at the University of Oklahoma, March, 1958. 

Several meetings of local credit associations, annual 
meetings of credit bureaus, credit women’s breakfast 
clubs, sales executives clubs, civic and social clubs, 
trade association meetings, business conventions and 


medical groups were addressed on invitation and with 
expenses paid, in most cases, by the sponsors of the 
events. Forty addresses in all were made, many of 
which involved considerable travel. All were directly 
related to the consumer credit field. 

The National Retail Credit Association entered the 
“Achievement Award” contest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, using National Retail Credit 
Week, 1957, as the project for our claim to recognition 
We were given the top award in our class. 

Sterling S. Speake continues to be highly successful 
with retail credit schools in the field. Since he began 
his work with N.R.C.A. in. February, 1953, Mr. Speake 
has conducted 232 schools with a total enrollment of 
18,886 students. In this fiscal year, he has held 55 schools 
with an enrollment of 4,352. 

A new N.R.C.A. educational course, conducted in 
the field is that offered by S. H. Womack, Public Rela- 
tions in Business. Mr. Womack began his work for 
N.R.C.A. in August, 1957. To the end of the fiscal 
year he has conducted 27 schools with an enrollment 
of 2,500. All reports are excellent. 

Both Speake and Womack schools are continually 
promoted by the National Office. Explanatory letters 
are sent to cities and space in The Crepir Wor.tp devoted 
to these outstanding educational courses. 

A new manual is being prepared. This will cover the 
credit and collection problems of hospitals. It will be 
available in early fall. The price will be $2.00 and the 
format similar to our other manuals. 

The “Effective Credit and Collection Letters” Service 
which consists of a monthly bulletin containing two 
pages of commentary on letter writing and four original 
credit and collection letters. This has been my respon- 
sibility since January, 1950. The “Credit Department 
Letters” page and the “Credit Clinic” in The Creprt 
Wortp also continue to be my responsibility. I am 
grateful to our members for assistance in making these 
two features so well received. 

To the Officers and Directors, the various commit- 
tees and to all our members I express my sincere thanks 
for their confidence. To L. S. Crowder, Arthur H. Hert 
and to the National Office staff, my thanks for thei: 
unfailing cooperation 


Report of the Educational Committee 
David K. Blair. Chairman 


THE DEVELOPMENT of any program in an organi- 
zation as large as the N.R.C.A. is always a slow and 
tedious process. The mechanics of democracy are, of 
necessity, geared to slow production. This is especially 
true in the development of our educational program. 
The need to serve all credit granters fully, requires 
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careful study and endless planning to insure acceptable 
results. 

Many gains, however, have been made during the 
past year. We have obtained the wholehearted coopera 
tion of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 


America and a jointly sponsored program now seems 





assured. Too much credit cannot be given to their 
Planning Committee which has completed the mony 
mental task of ascertaining the needs and desires of 
their membership. 

A most interesting development this year has been 
the organization of a Junior Credit Managers Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. This program, sponsored jointly 
by the credit granters and the Credit Bureau of Phil 
adelphia, is being watched very closely by this Com 
mittee. It is sincerely hoped that this program will be 
so successful that this Committee will be asked next 
year to develop a similiar program on a national basis 

Sterling S. Speake and S. H. Womack are continuing 
to present their exceptionally fine courses of instruc 
tion with the usual enthusiastic response. It is hard 
to comprehend the strong impact these men are making 
upon our membership 

Leonard Berry, Educational Director, deserves our 
wholehearted appreciation of his very successful efforts 
He has been eager to work with this Committee at all 


times. In addition, his appearances before other associa 
tions as spokesman for the N.R.C.A. have always been 
accorded enthusiastic reception. His short course, “Busi 
ness Communications,” is undoubtedly one of the finest 
available. It is regretted that his duties are so numerous 
that more time cannot be spent on this 

Our entire office staff deserves our appreciation of 
their efforts in developing your educational programs 
In addition to Mr. Berry, Mr. Crowder and Mr. Hert 
have been untiring in their efforts on your behalf. With 
the material developed at the Conference at Miami, 
they have prepared an excellent manual on 
Activities.” 

To supplement the formal educational courses offered 
by the N.R.C.A., local associations have provided many 
educational opportunities for their membership. Educa 
tion, both of the granter and the consumer, is one of our 
major purposes. With the excellent work now being 
done and the fine plans for the future, our sucéess in 
this field is assured 


Report of the Finance Committee 
J. A. White. Chairman 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Finance Committee 
was held at the National Office on April 11, 1958. 

Members present were Earl E. Paddon, Hugh L 
Reagan and myself, with General Manager-Treasurer 
Crowder sitting in ex-officio. The other member of the 
committee, Charles D. Reno, was on vacation. 

Cash on hand and in banks, including Canada, at 
the close of our fiscal year, May 31, 1958, totaled $33, 
677.82. This compares with $41,028.21 the end of May, 
1957. Of the latter, demand certificates in the amount 
of $15,000 were transferred to the N.R.C.A. Retirement 


Fund in August, 1957, as approved by the Board of 
Directors at Miami Beach, June 20, 1957 

All bills have been paid in the month in which in 
curred, which has been our policy since February, 1935 

The employment of S. D. Leidesdorf & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, was authorized to con 
duct the semi-annual cash audit of receipts and dis 
bursements. Report of the audit for year ending May 
31, 1958, on pages 35-41, contains the year’s operations 

The financial condition of your Association continues 
to be excellent 





Miami Credit Association Active 


The projects outlined for the coming year by the 
Greater Miami Credit Association, Miami, Florida, ac 
cording to committees, are: 

Membership Committee—We consider it our most im 
portant committee. During the month of June, 250 Credit 
Bureau members will automatically become associate 
members of cur association, with a membership fee of 
$5.00 to cover the initial cost. 

We will have a retention chairman who will have the 
responsibility of following up on delinquent members. 

Awards Committee—We will recognize the members 
who have done outstanding jobs for the association dur 
ing the year and certificates will be given to those who 
take courses in improving themselves. 

Reception Committee—We will have door prizes at 
every meeting, also 50-50 drawings. All members will 
wear identification badges. New members will be greeted 
and duly recognized by the reception committee 

Education Committee—We are setting up a credit 
class at the vocational school for anyone in the credit 
field. The general public is also invited. We will have a 
speakers bureau and have speakers available for civic 
and business clubs; for the local high schools and TV 
programs. 

Research and Action Committee—This committee will 
come up with ideas in improving collections and office 
operation. 

Program Committee—We are planning “Besses Night,” 


“Past President's Night,” “Panel Discussion,” and “Brain 


storming Session.” 

Also speakers from the Small Claims Court, State 
Attorney Office, Sheriff Office, and a Professor of Eco 
nomics, who will talk on subjects affiliated with our busi 
ness. 

Publicity Committee—All meetings will be announced 
in the local papers. Also, take an active part in “National 
Credit Week”—program set up by N.R.C.A 

Legislative Committee—Cur club was instrumental in 
the establishment of the Small Claims Court of Dade 
County. The present jurisdiction is $300 and plans are to 
increase it to $600 

Efforts are being made to pass a Garnishment Law 
We helped pass the New Bad Check Law and we will try 
to improve this bill 

All collection laws will be studied by this committee 
and they will make recommendation on improvements 

Entertainment Committee—We plan to have three so 
cial affairs this year. The Credit Women’s Club will par 
ticipate at these affairs 

Bulletin Cominittee—We have a self supporting 
monthly bulletin by selling ads to offset the expense 


Alexander De Marco, President 


Advertising Credit Executives Meet 


The Advertising Media Credit Executives Association 
will hold their fifth annual meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, Sept 17-19, 1958. 
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People, Money, and Markets 


J. ALLEN WALKER 


General Credit Manager, Standard Oil Company of California 


San Francisco, California 


An address before the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference, Los Angeles, Calif., July 16, 1958 


N A RECENT ISSUE of a national magazine there 

was a cartoon showing two couples seated on the bare 
floor of a house drinking coffee. The house was com- 
pletely unfurnished. There were no rugs, curtains, and 
only one visible appliance, an electric coffee pot. Under 
the cartoon was a comment of the host to his guests: 
“My wife and I can truthfully say we don’t owe anyone 
a dime.” 

That cartoon is a significant commentary on our 
times. Today people in ever increasing numbers are 
using credit to supply themselves with the comforts, 
conveniences, and economies that modern industry can 
provide. It was this thought that led me to the subject 
“People, Money, and Markets.” It is, of course, a sub- 
ject of considerable breadth and implication. I should, 
therefore, like to discuss it with you from three stand- 
points: first, the contribution of credit to our economic 
life; second, the conditions today that particularly 
influence credit; and third, our responsibilities for its 
effective use. 

Let us consider for a moment what credit contributes 
to our economic life. Dufting World War II when a 
Soviet delegation visited a large American factory, it 
was reported that one of the visitors was astonished at 
the acres of employees’ cars parked outside of the 
plant. He pointed to the parking lot and asked why a 
company should be burdened with so many executives. 
When informed that the cars belong to workmen, the 
Russian turned to a comrade and whispered, “Ameri- 
cans are such liars.” 

That statement is an eloquent testimony of this re 
markable economy of ours, and sometimes we may 
wonder at the forces that have made this economy what 
it is. For example, behind every automobile on the 
highway are the advances of science and technology, 
the raw materials brought together from the far corners 
of the earth, the many factory operations interwoven 
into an organized system, and the skills of a multitude 
of individuals. Behind all of this, however, is something 
else—the credit resources of a people. 

The fact that millions of cars have become a necessity 
in our lives is a marvel of distribution. The broad dis 
tribution of goods and services to our people is a 
triumph equally as great as the production that brought 
those things into existence. In no small measure, the 
bringing of consuming and producing forces together 
represents the power of credit. This power of credit 
in all its various forms—helps develop natural re- 
sources, sets the wheels of industry in motion, and puts 
men to work. 

In brief, credit—especially consumer credit—is a mat 
ter of people, their money, and markets. It represents 
the ability and willingness of these people to meet 
their financial obligations. I stress particularly those 
words “ability and willingness.” They spell the differ- 
ence between a highly developed economy and a primi- 
tive barter system. Obviously, not all peoples have those 
qualities. That is why the credit of the American people 
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is an important national asset—in much the same sense 
as our farm lands, mineral deposits, or waterways. Like- 
wise, credit is susceptible to either sound development 
or dangerous exploitation. 

The question of how consumer credit should be used 
is a pressing economic issue today. Too often its proper 
function is not defined, and some are inclined to at- 
tribute to it qualities that credit does not possess. 
Credit is not a magic wand that can be waved about 
to conjure up miraculous results. It is not the answer 
to all the marketing difficulties a company faces. It is 
not the cure for all the ills of an economy. However, 
consumer credit can serve as an effective lubricant in 
our distribution system—stimulating sales and helping 
to create new markets. 

Recognition of the potential of credit recently led the 
Committee for Economic Development to organize the 
National Commission on Money and Credit—certainly 
one of the most important events of this decade. The 
purpose of this commission is to conduct the first com 
prehensive stuly of credit in the past fifty years. 

It is a timely study in view of the unprecedented use 
of credit in recent years. Consumer credit especially 
has had a spectacular growth, and that growth has been 
a much headlined and discussed subject—sometimes to 
the point of controversy. In 1948, for example, consumer 
debt amounted to less than 8 per cent of personal in- 
come after taxes. Today, it is more than 14 per cent 
of after-tax income. On a per capita basis—and after 
adjusting for changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar—consumers owed $96 per capita in 1948 com 
pared with approximately $200 per capita today. In- 
stalment credit has been a primary factor in this 
expansion. 

Growth in Consumer Credit 


This growth in consumer credit has been accompanied 

in fact, made possible—by the changing buying habits 
of consumers. Many consumers now consider credit an 
essential in their buying programs, especially as it 
facilitates the budgeting of family purchases and brings 
into immediate use the products that would otherwise 
not be available to them. As evidence of this change, 
credit purchasers of automobiles increased from 42 per 
cent in 1948 to about 65 per cent in 1957. Furthermore, 
the Federal Reserve Bank estimated that in 1957 more 
than half of American families were making payments 
on instalment debts and such payments were frequently 
more than 20 per cent of their incomes. 

It is easy to see why consumer debt has become such 
an important factor in our economy. Today, you can 
buy a new automobile on an instalment plan and with 
a credit card from an oil company supply it with gaso 
line and oil from coast to coast. You can wine, dine, and 
sleep during your trips on credit. If you take to the air, 
you can enjoy a European vacation now and pay for 
it later. You can buy lawn mowers, television sets, and 
washing machines for little down and months to pay 





As your wife uses your revolving charge account for 
new hats and dresses, you may agree with one harassed 
soul who said that when the monthly bills come in is 
the time a husband wishes he had a “no account” wife. 
In any event, consumer credit is very much with us, 
and could well be considered “The Great American 
Convenience.” 

There have, inevitably, been abuses in the consumer 
credit field. You have seen them just as I have, and I 
need not describe them here. However, experience has 
amply demonstrated the consequences of sacrificing 
basic credit principles for the expediencies of sales pro 
motion. As a result, many firms—to say nothing of 
consumers themselves—have been led into difficulties 
and even disaster 

Although there have been abuses, the growth in con 
sumer credit for the most part has been on a solid 
footing. Surveys have revealed that most consumer debt 
is owed by the middle and upper income groups. Con 
sumers generally have not only kept their consumer 
debt reasonable in terms of what they own but also in 
terms of what they earn to pay their debts. Today their 
liquid assets are substantial, and the financial condition 
of consumers as a whole has remained strong even dur 
ing this recession. Their rate of savings, although down 
slightly from a year ago, is still surprisingly high. 

Now, I have mentioned the expansion in credit fo 
a purpose—to suggest that without mass credit in this 
country there could be no mass sales, and without mass 
sales there could be no mass production. All we need 
to do is look at other areas of the world where the use 
of credit is comparatively limited. There are still coun 
tries in Europe and Asia where most transactions are 
on a cash or barter basis. Credit and interest costs are 
often prohibitive. Without credit effectively facilitating 
the distribution of goods and services these countries 
are seriously handicapped in developing their industrial 
potential. 

It is understandable, therefore, that prejudice against 
consumer credit seems to be breaking down in many 
parts of the globe. In May, 1957, for example, Internal 
Trade Minister D. V. Pavlov of the Soviet Union, told 
a news conference that buying on the instalment plan 
always considered strictly a Western economic device 
is just around the corner for Russians. Even in Com 
munist Russia the advantages of consumer credit can 
not easily be ignored 

Now I have described briefly what consumer credit 
has contributed to the American economy. That brings 
me to the next point—the influence of economic condi 
tions on the administration of that credit. What are 
those conditions today? 

No one needs to remind us that the economy has 
changed. During the postwar boom some of us may have 
been lulled into the mistaken belief that prosperity 
never ends. After almost a year of recession some 
possibly these same people—may now be jarred into 
thinking that prosperity never returns, an equally mis 
taken belief. 

Today’s recession has done much to clear our think 
ing—to bring our economy into sharper focus. The 
downturn at first produced some discouragement and 
pessimism that are now giving way to a renewed surge 
of confidence. In recent weeks that confidence has been 
bolstered by an upturn in industrial production, the 
slower rate of inventory liquidation, and the brighter 
employment outlook. These signs indicate that the 
downturn may be about over 

There are, however, certain factors in the economy 
that should be recognized. For example, business ex 
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penditures for new plant and equipment are declining 
and will likely decline further in the months ahead 
The export trend is downward, as the world market 
for many commodities has weakened. The number un 
employed has increased over two million from a yea 
ago 

A peculiarity of this recession has also been a con 
tinued rise in the cost of living—a trend that recently 
prompted one observer to remark, “The cost of every 
thing is going up these days except the wages of sin 
but they’ve always been too high.” Rising consume: 
prices, however, have been largely in foods and services 
and these prices are expected to ease off shortly 

On the other hand, the agricultural situation has 
definitely improved. The construction industry is bene 
fiting from easier bank credit, increased housing starts, 
and an expansion in the highway program and othe1 
public works. Rising local, state, and federal govern 
ment spending is offsetting some of the decline in 
capital outlays by business 

Throughout this recession the financial position of 
consumers as a whole has remained remarkably strong 
It is significant that disposable personal income de 
clined less than 2 per cent from the peak reached in the 
third quarter of last year. The so-called built-in stabi 
lizers—particularly unemployment insurance and social 
security—have helped sustain consumer purchasing 
power. Consumers have been paying off old debt faste: 
than they have incurred new debt while still holding sub 
stantial liquid reserves, The financial condition of con 
sumers, together wih he recent rise in personal income, 
indicates an improved outlook for increased consume1 
spending and a resumption of the growth in consume! 
credit 
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In brief, then, the short-range outlook is brighter. 
There are indications that the economy is near or at 
the end of the slide and that the prospect is for a 
revival in business activity late this year. 


Now, just a word about our long-range prospects. 

You have read and heard much about the amazing 
growth of our economy in recent years. New industries 
have been born, and the frontiers of science and tech- 
nology have been extended beyond anything dreamed 
of a few decades ago. Particularly encouraging today 
are the underlying trends in the economy that promise 
continued expansion and opportunity—trends that will 
have a considerable influence on consumer credit. 

What are those trends? 

The first is the rise of a new industry—that of or- 
ganized discovery or research. Its product is improved 
technology and new or better goods and services. It has 
been estimated that at least half of our present working 
population are making and selling things unheard of 
at the beginning of this century. With the billions now 
being invested in research, we may find in twenty years 
that half of our working force will be producing and 
selling things now unknown to us. These new and better 
products will mean not only increased competition but 
also a greater responsibility in their distribution for 
credit management. 


Increase in Population 


The second factor is population. In less than a decade 
approximately twenty-three million new consumers have 
been added to our economy—a number that exceeds 
the population in the entire seven Western states. These 
people are being added at the rate of three million a 
year—three million who must be fed, clothed, and 
housed. It is well to keep in mind, however, that popu- 
lations by themselves are no assurance of markets or 
prosperity—as history has demonstrated, but an ex- 
panding and productive population with purchasing 
power can be a strong support under our economy for 
years to come. 

The third important trend is income distribution. 
Since 1947, for example, average family income after 
taxes in constant dollars—or dollars adjusted for price 
differences—has risen 20 per cent. In 1947, 37 per cent 
of families were in the middle income group—between 
$4,000 and $8,000. In 1957 that figure had increased to 
43 per cent. From 1947 to 1957 the proportion of families 
in the over-$8,000 bracket increased from 14 to 20 per 
cent. During the same period the proportion in the lower 
income group—less than $2,000—decreased from 18 to 
14 per cent. What is significant about these figures is 
that there is a broadening of the middle income market 
—a market that offers new and greater opportunities 
for industry. 

Another factor that should be mentioned are the 
outlays of the government for national defense and 
other programs. No realistic appraisal of the future can 
overlook these long-range government commitments. 
There is every indication that defense expenditures 
will continue at a substantial rate. This spending, com- 
bined with spending for such projects as the highway 
program, will provide considerable support under busi- 
ness activity and—with all its favorable or unfavorable 
implications—will likely continue for many years. 

These underlying trends indicate a bright outlook. 
There will be more people. They will likely be people 
with more money, and as a result there should be greater 
markets for American industry. In turn, consumer 
credit will play a bigger part in keeping those markets 
open and distributing the growing stream of production 
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from our factories. People, money, and markets are the 
economic keys to our future. 

While these and other trends are important to a 
dynamic and expanding economy, I do not wish to leave 
the impression that the future holds no difficulties for us. 
There will be setbacks and recessions from time to 
time. The business cycle has yet to be controlled effec- 
tively, but the long-term prospects are full of promise 
and opportunity. 

What are some of the conditions of particular credit 
significance today? Perhaps the most significant is the 
marketing situation. Since World War II, for example, 
business generally has been concerned primarily with 
distributing a scarcity of goods and services. That situ- 
ation has now been reversed. Most materials are now 
in ample supply and—barring another war—will likely 
remain so for considerable time. The question to be 
faced now is: how well can we learn to distribute an 
abundance? 

Such an increasingly competitive situation is filled 
with credit implications. During this period credit will 
be used as never before to achieve marketing objectives. 
Under these conditions the profitable use of credit will 
require increased skill and competence in credit man- 
agement, for intense competition often breeds credit 
excesses. Credit excesses, in return, bring with them 
the spectre of government controls. Already there is 
considerable speculation about government action to 
restrain consumer credit as a curb on inflation. The 
best prevention of such controls is sound credit man- 
agement, together with responsible use of credit on the 
part of consumers themselves. 

There is no substitute for factual information and 
sound credit analysis if abuses are to be prevented. In 
this respect, a recent survey of 62 bankruptcies—all of 
whom were individuals—disclosed a disturbing situa- 
tion. These bankruptcies represented liabilities owing 
to 1,053 unsecured creditors. Ninety per cent of the 
creditors had not even purchased a credit report on 
these customers, indicating a serious lack of credit ap- 
praisal. It brings home very forcibly the importance of 
sound credit analysis on the part of credit grantors 
not only in the interests of the firm extending credit 
but also in the interests of the economy as a whole. 

There will be during these years a growing demand 
for credit skill and finesse in customer relations. Credit 
managers must deal with more customers who are in 
difficulty. Customers who become overextended or 
suffer financial reverses will often need counseling from 
credit management, an area that offers considerable 
opportunity to develop effective customer relationships. 


Trend in Bankruptcies 


Of particular credit significance at this time is the 
trend in bankruptcies—both in number and type of 
debtor. For example, it is estimated that for the 1958 
fiscal year bankruptcies will reach an all-time high of 
approximately 90,000 cases filed—up from the 74,000 for 
the previous year and 62,000 for the 1956 period. It is 
interesting to note that statistics for the 1957 fiscal year 
—the latest available—show that 86 per cent of the 
bankruptcies were filed by employees and others not 
in business. In contrast, this group accounted for only 
47 per cent of the total in 1932. 

The rise in bankruptcies of employees and others not 
in business has been going on for the past ten years 
over the period of the greatest expansion in consumer 
credit. These debtors—the wage earners and salaried 
people who found easy credit far from easy—are the 
principal reason for the increase in total bankruptcies. 





It is a trend that indicates the toll of credit excesses 
and emphasizes the increasing responsibility for the 
sound use of consumer credit. 

Today’s changing conditions have naturally accented 
the dilemmas of credit management. Speaking of dilem- 
mas, there is an old story about the soothsayer who 
could foretell events with such disconcerting accuracy 
that he incurred the displeasure of his prince. One day 
the prince decided to present the soothsayer with a 
real dilemma. So he took the soothsayer to the brink of 
a cliff and asked him when he was going to die. It was 
obvious that if the soothsayer predicted a time in the 
distant future he would likely be pushed off the preci 
pice. If he said that he would die now, the prince would 
discredit him by letting him live. The soothsayer rose 
to the occasion and said, “Two months before you, my 
lord.” 

Perhaps credit managers need some of that kind of 
wisdom. In any event, credit managers must continue 
to administer credit in such a way as to minimize the 
‘apital in receivables, ‘to keep collection costs reason- 
able, to deal wit) cusfomers seeking more credit, and 
to keep sales people satisfied—all at. the same time. 
These situations present a real test of the skill and 
competence of credit management. 

There is also a need today for credit management tp 
appraise carefully the developments and trends in the 
consumer credit field. In the past several years we have 
seen the adoption of many new systems and devices 
The use: of electronic equipment, machined statements, 
revolving credit, and the various credit card plans df 
both merchandising and non-merchandising firms have 
had their impact. 

We need to remind ourselves that systems and gadgets 
do not create credit. Credit is something the consumer 
has, not something we give him—and certainly it is not 
something provided by any mechanical development. 
No speedier accounting practice, no improved credit 
system can increase by one dollar the credit worthiness 
of the individual consumer. He has the credit—credit 
that is directly related to his character, his earning 
power, and his savings. He offers that credit to us in 
exchange for our products and services. Likewise, 
neither electronics nor new systems have in any way 
reduced the need for factual information and sound 
credit judgment. 

No management can hope to employ credit profitably 
in achieving sales and customer relations objectives 
without a clear conception of what credit is and how 
it can best be used. A clear conception is essential if 
credit is to serve effectively in distributing the abun 
dance of our time. 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness 
of the professional responsibilities and opportunities 
of credit management. Programs of credit education 
and professional development have been established 
in the fields of both retail and wholesale credit, and 
many are taking advantage of these facilities. This 
recognition of what can be done to improve credit 
administration is an important step in reaching the 
professional stature we seek. 

In closing, there is one other area of responsibility 
that I should like to mention. 

You have heard a great deal in recent months about 
what others should do to improve the present economic 
situation. It is strange how often the word “we” is used 
in times of prosperity and success, and how frequently 
the word “they” comes into use when things take a turn 
for the worse. Recently you have heard what “they” 
didn’t do or what “they” did do to cause the present 


Positions Wanted 


Credit Sales Manager desires position in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Age 39. Over ten years’ credit, collection and 
sales promotion experience handling large volume of 
accounts in large organizations. Complete résumé and 
references on request. Presently in East but wish to lo 
cate in Southwest. Box 8581, The Creprr Wortp 


Experienced Credit Manager, retail and wholesale 
building materials chain, seeking opportunity to use 
proven ability for sales creation with low charge-offs 
and high recoveries. Knowledge of all methods of financ 
ing sales. Box 8583, The Crepir Wortp 


Aggressive credit executive, college, ten years’ experi 
ence in retail, wholesale credit and collection field. Ex- 
cellent background. Presently located in South Florida 
Will relocate. Box 8584, The Creprr Wor tp. 





For Sale 


Sixteen Remington Rand Cycle Billing Desks, 
in excellent condition at a reasonable price. Write, 
Burdine’s, Miami, Florida, H. D. Jarvis, Credit 
Manager. 











Consumer Credit for May 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding declined 
$100 million during May, after allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences. The decrease was somewhat less than those in the 
previous three months. Extensions of instalment credit re- 
mained at about the April level. An increase in extensions of 
credit for purchases of consumer goods other than automo- 
biles was offset by a decrease in extensions for other types of 
instalment credit. Repayments at $3,352 million were down 
slightly from the average monthly rate in first quarter of 
1958. Automobile paper accounted for the decline in consumer 
instalment credit outstanding in May. Other consumer goods 
paper increased $53 million and repair and modernization 
loans increased $8 million. Personal loans rose at a slower 
rate than in recent months. Total noninstalment credit out- 
standing increased $150 million during the month, after al- 
lowance for seasonal variation. This reflected primarily an in- 
crease in charge accounts of $146 million. Total consumer 
credit outstanding increased $50 million during the month.— 
Federal Reserve Board. 





situation. “They” are, of course, responsible for the fact 
we didn’t put a satellite into outer space first. “They” 
are to blame for the unemployment increase. “They” 
caused the recession. 

We should, all of us, begin to look at ourselves for 
that portion of the answer that is within our ability to 
produce. We would find that individually and collec 
tively we must share the blame for those conditions we 
do not like and that the opportunities are ours to do 
something about them 

The outcome of today’s situation will depend upon 
what we do about it, and what we do about it will de 
pend upon our willingness and ability to use our oppor 
tunities. 

Men equal to the task are needed—men unafraid of 
the present—men with confidence in the future—men 
like the writer Josiah Gilbert Holland had in mind 


when he wrote: 


God give us men! 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
God give us men! 
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CREDIT DErsnTiE 


HOSE ENGAGED in retail credit 

work do not need to be told that 
people move frequently. Indeed, the 
never-ending flood of changes of ad- 
dress incline to make us think that 
everyone moves... that no one ever 
stays put in one place. 

That is not true, of course. There 
are many people who live out their 
entire lives in the same community. 
Often two and three generations of 
families are found in the same neigh- 
borhood. However, the average num- 
ber of changes of address per person 
is stated to be seven in a lifetime. 
Last year, one in five American 
families moved, with the majority 
making relatively long jumps. There 
are many reasons for this, none of 
which need concern us here. Con- 
stant moving around seems to be 
characteristic of a growing and dy- 
namic economy. 

What is important to us as retail- 
ers, is the fact that every person 
moving from one community to 
another is a lost customer to the first 
community and a new one to the 
second. Another significant fact is 
that most of the changes are made 
by those in the 19 to 34 age bracket. 
They are seeking greener pastures 
or accepting promotions within their 
own firms, necessitating the move. 
They are in the age of “acquiring,” 
building new homes, bringing up 
families, leading active social lives. 
Excellent prospects for our goods 
and services. 

Credit executives well know that 
any customer list shrinks from 10 to 
20 per cent every year. Some credit 
sales promotion is necessary just to 
balance this steady loss. And for the 
firm wishing to expand, intensive 
and pin-pointed promotion is essen- 
tial. Newcomers to the community 
are especially profitable targets. 

The credit department has the 
main responsibility of winning the 
allegiance of these newcomers. New- 
comers must form new shopping 
habits, they must get acquainted 
with new sources of supply, for both 
necessities and luxuries. Naturally, 
the store to welcome them first, with 
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a warm and friendly letter, stands 
the best chance of securing them as 
steady and loyal customers. 

Do not be afraid to say something 
about your store in that letter. Just 
because your store is well known to 
local residents does not mean the 
newcomer knows as much. In fact, 
she might never have even heard of 
you! Store fame rarely extends be- 
yond the immediate shopping area! 
It is a good idea to develop an ex- 
planatory booklet or brochure de- 
scribing the merchandise carried 
and the various services offered. 
This should be enclosed with the 
“welcome” letter. 

If at all possible, make the invita- 
tion to use credit services a positive 
one. In many communities, credit 
bureau service includes rapid re- 
porting on newcomers. Often, credit 
information is available even before 
the newcomer arrives, because of 
the excellent interchange coopera- 
tion between ACBofA credit bu- 
reaus. The positive statement that 
an account has already been opened 
for the newcomer is a powerful good 
will-builder and business-getter. 

And, do not forget the matter if 
the first letter brings no response. 
The problems of settling down in a 
new home, making all the necessary 
adjustments in living habits, are 
time and energy-consuming. Follow- 
up the first letter in about ten days 
with another cordial welcome. And 
even a third try might be advisable. 

Newcomers are truly one of the 
best sources for new accounts. It 
should be a “must” to set up the pro- 
cedure in such an efficient manner 
that friendship and patronage are 
captured speedily. Nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with carrying 
out the procedure. 

As mentioned earlier, newcomers 
to one community are departures 
from another. Some who leave your 
community might still be induced to 
continue to shop with you, via mail. 
Some of them might return some- 
day! So, a friendly letter to depart- 
ing customers should be sent. Ex- 
press your appreciation for past 
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friendship and gratitude for loyalty. 
Offer your services in any way the 
customer might wish. 

Credit salesmanship is sorely need- 
ed today. Established credit facil- 
ities are a positive factor in closing 
sales, particularly big-ticket items. 
Surely, then, the smart thing to do is 
to get as many names on the books 
as possible. Credit salesmanship can 
be used to its sparkling best with 
newcomers. Often lonely, often up- 
rooted and disturbed, your genial 
welcome and sincere offer of service 
to them will find grateful response 
which will mean perhaps years of 
profitable business for you. 


This Month’s Illustrations 


Illustration No. 1. Here we show 
an excellent credit sales promotion 
letter used by Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co. Clifford Joslin, Manager of 
Credit Sales, believes in a consistent 
credit sales promotion program. This 
letter contains a lot of valuable in- 


_formation. 


Illustration No. 2. McCurdy’s Man- 
ager of Credit Sales, L. S. Somers, 
sent us a great variety of letters and 
forms. This one was selected for 
publication as being typical of the 
friendly and helpful tone of all his 
letters. 

Illustration No. 3. McFarlin Cloth- 
ing Company is an _ outstanding 
men’s wear store with a steady and 
loyal clientele. Collections are han- 
dled on a personal basis and this 
letter reveals the considerate policy 
of B. M. Brooks, McFarlin’s Man- 
ager of Credit Sales. 

Illustration No. 4. For the early 
stages of collection, McCurdy’s uses 
a wide range of printed notices. Here 
is one of them. Such notices are in- 
expensive and effective. 

Illustration No. 5. Another collec- 
tion letter, this from E. W. Edwards 
& Son. Katharine Kennedy, Manager 
of Credit Sales, follows collections 
carefully and closely. Here is a letter 
for use when previous friendly and 
cooperative appeals have brought no 
results. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Study of Monetary, Credit and Fiscal Policy—In 
testimony before the Senate Finance Committee in its 
current monumental study which has been entitled 
“Investigation of the Financial Condition of the United 
States,” the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Wm. McChesney Martin, Jr., 
concluded his opening statement dealing with inflation 
and recession as follows: “. the best way to prevent 
a recession is to forestall the inflation that precedes it. 
When the next economic turn comes, as assuredly it 
will, let us try harder to remember that—and act ac- 
cordingly” (emphasis supplied). 

These words portend that the government in the 
months and years immediately ahead, by all means 
within its power, will be analyzing and canvassing every 
facet of the problem of providing the necessary. tools, 
that is, indirect controls such as the discount rate and 
reserve requirements of member banks, historically 
used by the FED, and possibly direct controls as well, 
to influence supply, price and use of money and credit; 
also to establish clearer and more definitive guides for 
determining fiscal policy—taxing and spending. 

On the part of government, just now, in addition to 
the Finance Committee investigation, the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Senate and House has been holding 
hearings and, of course, the FED makes studies on a 
continuing basis, as for example, the study of consumer 
instalment credit issued in March, 1957. 

Joining this select company, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, a purely private organization, with 
offices in Washington, D. C., and which has a great deal 
of prestige, and proceeding in this instance on a grant 
of funds from the Ford Foundation, has set up a new 
“National Commission on Money and Credit” to study 
these same problems. It does not expect any policy 
recommendations sooner than two years or more. That 
much time is needed for study. 

These are matters of primary concern to every citizen 
and every business because they directly concern cost, 
price, employment. But no one could be more concerned 
in this great nationwide effort to combat recession and 
control inflation than those businesses and organizations, 
such as N.R.C.A. and its members, who operate directly 
in the field of banking and/or credit. 


New Shoplifting Law—One argument that has been 
advanced against the current wave of enthusiasm for 
trading stamps is that such a promotional scheme adds 
to the cost to the consumer. Such cost, if any, would be 
infinitesimal, however, as compared to the cost actually 
added by shoplifting, which has been estimated to 
amount to 2 per cent of the gross sales in certain cate- 
gories of retailing. 

As a result of this situation, which has steadily in- 
creased in gravity as shown, among other sources, by 
the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports, a model law known 
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as the “Yale Law Review Model Law,’ was proposed 
and with variations has been adopted in some 19 states. 

Such a law was passed in Virginia and signed by 
the Governor on February 25, 1958, effective June 27, 
1958. The two essential features of this law are: (a) a 
provision that anyone who willfully conceals goods or 
merchandise of any store, while on the premises of such 
store, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and 
(b) that the merchant or his agent or employee who 
causes the arrest of any person for such concealment 
shall not be held civilly liable for slander or false ar- 
rest if he had at the time of such arrest probable cause 
to believe that the person had willfully concealed goods 
or merchandise. 

The merchants’ association of the District of Columbia 
has announced that it will push for the enactment by 
Congress similar legislation. In the meantime it is 
gathering statistics to show the rise and magnitude of 
shoplifting (four leading department stores alone esti- 
mate their loss as between $2 million to $3 million per 
year). In announcing the program the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association said: “The Board expressed 
its horror at mounting thefts and deplored the fact that 
merchants must place an additional cost on the price of 
goods and services which is adding to the cost of 
living.” 

Of especial significance to Congress, in the case of 
the District of Columbia, and of state governmental 
authority everywhere, is the loss of sales taxes on stolen 
merchandise, when such stolen and pilfered articles run, 
on a national basis, into astronomical figures of hundreds 
of millions a year. 


Veterans’ Benefits Exempt From Claims of Credi- 
tors—The Veterans’ Benefits Program Act of 1957, 38 
USCA 3001 (a), which is a consolidation or codification 
of laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
carried forward a provision that payments of benefits 
to a beneficiary “shall be exempt from the claim of 
creditors, and shall not be liable to attachment, levy, or 
seizure by or under any legal or equitable process what- 
ever.” A number of cases have upheld the provision in 
order, as stated in one case, “to afford recipients of bene- 
fits some degree of security and to insure public against 
pauperism of recipients.” 


Contact Made by Telephone Effective Where Acceptor 
Spoke—Linn v. Employers Reinsurance Corp., 139 A. 
2nd 638, involved a contract made by means of an inter- 
state telephone conversation. The contract was valid 
under the Statute of Frauds of one state but invalid 
under the same statute of the other state. This raised 
the question as to whether the contract was made at 
the place where the acceptance was heard or at the 
place where the acceptance was spoken. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held that the contract was made 
in the state where the acceptor spoke. wank 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 

The new officers and directors of the Cedar Rapids 
Credit Association, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are: President, 
Clem Schnoebelen, Hatch & Brookman; Vice President, 
Richard Newland, Peoples Bank; Secretary, William L. 
Fluegel, Iowa Adjustment & Credit Bureau; and Treas- 
urer, Bettie Schultz, Hiltbrunner Music Company. Di- 
rectors: LeDonia Asmussen, Credit Bureau; Ruth 
Drake, Paul Myers Auto Rebuilder; Hamilton Morse, 
Armstrong’s; Robert Rogers, Guaranty Bank; Agnes 
White, Allen Motor; and Edward Youtzy, Checker Elec- 


tric. 


Valdosta, Georgia 

The 1958 officers and directors of the Credit Granters 
Association of Valdosta, Valdosta, Georgia, are: Presi 
dent, Carol Sherwood, Ellinor Motor Company; Vice 
President, C. R. Register, Register Clothing Company; 
Secretary, Comer Cherry, Credit Bureau of Valdosta; 
and Treasurer, W. H. Rogero, C & S National Bonk. Di 
rectors: Harry Luke, Luke Brothers; Eugene Slocum, 
Slocum & Sons Furniture; Al Dean, The Marbut Com- 
pany; Edwin Moore, First National Bank; Sherwood 
Dennis, C. C. Varnedoe and Company; Benny Schwartz, 
Schwartz’s; William McAdams, The Marbut Company; 
Charlie Davis, The Sports Shop. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 

The new officers of the Credit Managers Association 
of Palm Beach County, West Palm Beach, Florida, are: 
President, Ben Wolfson, Fremac’s Men’s Store; Vice 
President, Mark Herrick, Personal Finance Company; 
Treasurer, Tom Hogarth, The Bank of Palm Beach; and 
Earl Cromartie, Credit Bureau of Palm Beach County. 
Directors: H. B. Dawson, Halesy & Griffith Office Sup 
ply; Mrs. Anna Butler, Anthony’s Department Store; 
Mrs. Julia Mahathy, J. J. Cater Furniture Company; and 
Bruce Reade, Palm Beach Machinery & Supply. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Retail Credit 
Association of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut: 
President, Lewis Anastas, Kay’s, Inc.; Vice President, 
Fred Kekacs, Hoffman Fuel Company; Treasurer, An- 
drew Lohmeyer, Howland’s Department Store; and Sec- 
retary, Walter H. Kerr, Bridgeport Credit Rating Bu- 
reau. Directors: Nicholas Badamo, Outlet Millinery, 
Inc.; Lillian Elovitz, Nyden’s Department Store; Justin 
Slate, George Clarke Furniture; and Norman Devlin, 
Mitchell Dairy. 


Oakland, California 
The 1958 officers and directors of the Credit Granters 
of Greater East Bay, Oakland, California, are: Presi- 
dent, Robert E. Beavers, Capwells; Vice President, Doris 
Waite, Al’s Men Shop; and Secretary-Treasurer, William 
I. Stone, Credit Bureau of the Greater East Bay. Direc- 
tors: Faye Glaser, Goldmans; Rena Sciaqua, Capwell- 
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Hayward; Henry Sichel, Bond Stores; Morton Mitchell, 
Stone-Pierce; Harold Wade, Breuners; Jerry Wilson, 
Merchants Collection; and Hamilton Wendt, Bank of 
America. 


Portland, Maine 


At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters of 
Greater Portland, Portland, Maine, the following offi 
cers and directors were elected: President, Harlow C. 
Skillins, L. W. Cleveland Company; Vice President, 
Alexander Morris, Lancaster Furniture Company; Sec 
retary, William J. Foley, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Portland; and Treasurer, Mrs. Dorthea R. Wilbur, Bos 
ton Shoe Store. Directors: Chester H. Pierce, Burrowes 
Corporation; Mrs. Irene O'Donnell, Rines Brothers; 
Frederic Skillings, N. T. Fox Company; Mrs. Ethel 
Higgins, Nutter’s; Clarence B. Fowler, Randall & Mc 
Allister; and Donald L. Fowler, Edwards & Walker. 


Bakersfield, California 

The 1958 officers and directors are: President, Law 
rence King, King Marshall Lumber Company; Vice 
President, Peter McCart, McCart & Bultman Furniture 
Company; and Secretary, Herbert P. Sears, Merchants 
Association of Bakersfield. Directors: Malcolm Brock, 
Brock’s; Fred Carlisle, Crocker Anglo Bank; Vincent 
Casper, Casper’s Men’s Store; Frank Estribou, Bank of 
America; Robert. Miller, Fedway; Wayne Peacock, 
Wayne's Dairy; David Urner, Urner Appliances; Louis 
Schwab, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company; Don 
Wheeler, Harry Coffee’s Men’s Store; and J. T. Wingate, 
Wingate’s Office Supply. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters’ Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: President, 
Doris Sauer, Henry Morgan & Company; First Vice 
President, J. Chalesbois, Electrolux Company; Second 
Vice President, Denis Kirby, Peoples’ Credit Jewelry; 
Treasurer, Pierre Lecours, Dupuis Freres Ltee.; and 
Secretary, A. G. Harding, Credit Bureau of Montreal. 
Directors: Cecil King, Hartney Company; Marcel Major, 
Laliberte Ltee.; E. Chevalier, Household Finance Cor 
poration; Max Steible, T. Eaton & Company; A. D. Cal- 
vert, Credit Bureau of Montreal; Gordon Napier, Gibbs 
& Company; and Mrs. Blaise LeBlanc, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Montreal. 


Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Canada 


The 1958 officers and directors of the Prince Rupert 
Retail Credit Granters Association, Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, are: President, Melvin E. Thompson, 
Simpsons-Sears Ltd.; First Vice President, Fred Conrad, 
Albert & McCaffery Ltd.; Second Vice President, Gordon 
Fraser, Fraser & Fraser Stores, Ltd.; Treasurer, Charles 
Roberts, Family Shoe Store, Ltd.; and Secretary, Charles 
W. Pearce, Valley Credits, Ltd. 





Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


The new officers and directors of the Credit Granters’ 


Association of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia, Can- 


ada, are: President, P. Noel, Page the Cleaner; Vice 


President, H. A. Matthews, Lauder & Matthews; Treas- 
urer, T. R. Edwards, Canadian Bank of Commerce; and 
Secretary, C. L. Smith, Credit Bureau of Victoria. Dire¢ 
tors: J. D. Wilson, T. Eaton Company Ltd.; D. Robinson, 
Royal Jubilee Hospital; F. Ellis, Buckerfield’s Ltd.; Mrs. 
E. Wilson, Crease & Company; R. W. McKenzie, Heany 
Cartage & Storage, Ltd.; Y. Evenden, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; W. G. Ellis, Credit Bureau of Victoria; and Mrs. 
G. McKay, New Methods Laundries Ltd. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, are: Presi- 
dent, Norman F. Belleperche, Baum & Brody Ltd.; Vice 
President, William Brown, Essex Farmers Ltd.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. M. Beattie, Credit Bureau of 
Windsor. Directors: E. B. Hassberger, Collection Service 
of Windsor; A. Helmer, Barlet, Macdonald & Gow Ltd.; 
E. Shuttleworth, Citizens Finance Company Ltd.; and 
E. Raymer, Simpsons-Sears Ltd. 


Chicago, Illinois 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Charles G. Burd, 
Spiegel, Inc.; First Vice President, Bryce J. Bryar, 
Talman Federal Savings and Loan Association; Second 
Vice President, Frank D. Kollmer, Aldens, Inc.; Treas 
urer, George H. Landis, Carson Pirie Scott & Company; 
and Secretary, Carl S. Hobbet, Credit Bureau of Cook 
County. Directors: J. A. Cooke, Chicago National Bank; 
N. N. Di Flavio, American National Bank; J. C. Gilliland, 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank; R. H. Goehmann, Olson 
Rug Company; W. G. Hocker, Chas. A. Stevens & Com 
pany; Effie Keller, Lake Shore National Bank: Paul 
McKee, Henry C. Lytton & Company; J. N. Macaluso, 
Cities Service Oil Company; P. A. Patton, Financial 
Adjustment Company; and Joseph A. White, The Fair. 
Originally organized in 1918 under the name of Associ 
ated Retail Credit Men of Chicago, this group has func- 
tioned continuously ever since in the interest of local 
credit men and women, and is affiliated with the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Wiley New President at Johnson City 


W. H. Wiley succeeds J. H. Varnell as President of the 
Credit Bureau of Johnson City and the Associated Credit 
Managers of Johnson City, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Mr. Wiley, who is Secretary-Treasurer of the Citizens 
Loan Corporation automatically moved up from First 
Vice President to President upon the resignation of Mr 
Varnell who is leaving Johnson City after being Man 
ager of Credit Sales with King’s since 1951. Mr. Varnell 
is to become Manager of Credit Sales, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Florida in the firm’s new venture into 
consumer credit selling. Mr. Wiley has been active in 
business and civic circles in Johnson City since 1922 and 
practiced law until 1942 at which time he entered the 
United States military service. He is a veteran of World 
War II and holds the rank of Major in the Airforce Re- 
serve. Since his discharge from active military duty, he 
has been actively engaged in business and financial 
affairs of his company. 


Detroit, Michigan 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Retail 
Credit Association, Detroit, Michigan, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Nora R 
Latour, Crowley, Milner & Company; First Vice Presi 
dent, Robert L. Stacey, National Bank of Detroit; Second 
Vice President, Wilfred Berry, Kilgore & Hurd; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Paul E. Thomas, Merchants Credit 
Bureau. Directors: Paul B. Dain, J. L. Hudson Company; 
Jerome K. Jordan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company; 
Mary M. Mitchell, Zuieback’s; Chester S. Phillips, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Clare Prowse, Demery’s, Inc.; 
William H. Sasser, Winkelman Brothers Apparel, and 
William K. Van Dusen, Fisher Wall Paper and Paint 
Company. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Twe past presidents of the Broward Retail Credit 
Association, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, were honored re- 
cently for their efforts in broadening public understand- 
ing of credit practices and the importance of a good 
credit reputation to individuals. Shown below, receiving 
the awards at a joint meeting of the Credit Association 
and the Broward Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, are 
Clifford W. Speck, left, and Fred C. Halferty. 

Mr. Speck was the association’s first president, elected 
to the post at its first regular meeting in March 1956. 
During his tenure, the Association made considerable 
headway in promoting good will among credit granters 
and embarked headlong into a program of educating 
the buying public on the value of a good credit record. 
The association also sponsored a credit school and the 
National Retail Credit Week was more of a success than 
anticipated since the members had no prior experience. 

Fred Halferty continued the work and instituted some 
new experiences for the young association. He was in- 
strumental in sponsoring the Sterling Speake Credit 
School jointly with the Credit Bureau of Broward 
County. In addition, continued progress was made in the 
increase in members and a larger scope of association 
efforts during National Retail Credit Week. The associa- 
tion was instrumental in introducing a bill before the 
Florida legislature permitting the garnishment of wages. 
The joint meeting of the Credit Association and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was inaugurated and 
both associations indicated enthusiastic acceptance to 
holding several meetings per yea 
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comment 


Cn Excellent Conference! 


HE 44th Annual International Consumer Credit 

Conference, while not the largest, was an out- 
standing one. Net registrations numbered 1,124. 
The Statler-Hilton service was excellent and hous- 
ing practically all delegates and guests in one 
hotel was favorably commented upon. 

More than 800 members and guests were at the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast on Sunday morning. 
The early hour of 7:30 was no handicap. In the 
afternoon, from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., the Credit Work- 
shop attracted 450 and the subjects discussed 
proved most constructive and gave those in attend 
ance some worthwhile ideas. 

On Sunday evening colored movies were shown 
through the courtesy of the Standard Oil Company 
of California. They were “California Centennial,” 
“Los Angeles, City of Destiny,” and “San Fran- 
cisco, Queen City of the West.” 

On Monday evening the Mixer was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Music was provided by our own members, 
principally Credit Bureau personnel and the Exec- 
utive Vice President of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Harold A. Wallace. 

The sightseeing trip to interesting places in Los 
Angeles and luncheon at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel 
for visiting wives and families of delegates on Mon- 
day created most favorable comment. On Tuesday 
evening the delegates and guests were taken to 
Disneyland at Anaheim; a most enjoyable and very 
interesting trip. 

Business sessions started with the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on Saturday morning July 12 
which was followed by a meeting at 2:00 o'clock 
that afternoon for a discussion of problems of local 
associations, attendance, credit granter and con 
sumer education, etc. 

The conference proper opened on Monday morn- 
ing with an address by John W. Luhring, Vice 
President, Union Bank, Los Angeles, “Retail Mer- 
chants Look at Conditions,” followed by an out- 
standing inspirational address by Dr. William H. 
Alexander, Pastor, First Christian Church, Okla 


homa City. His subject was “The Power to Become.” 

An interesting feature of the Monday morning 
session was the presentation of the George A. Scott 
award to Past President Dean Ashby by George A 
Scott, President Walker-Scott Company, San Diego, 
California, who was made an honorary member of 


the Association at the San Franciso Conference in 
1954. 

The Tuesday morning session was devoted to the 
discussion of various phases of credit by leaders in 
the profession. Many worthwhile ideas were pre 
sented and delegates were enabled to return home 
equipped to do a more effective credit job 

On the final day, Wednesday morning, there was 
a discussion by credit bureau leaders of subjects 
of general interest to credit granters in connec 
tion with credit bureau service. It was followed 
by an address, “How to Get More Business 
by Telephone,” interestingly delivered by Jack 
Schwartz, Jack Schwartz Telephone Sales Clinic, 
Los Angeles. Practical demonstrations, with the use 
of the telephone equipment, were given by Mr 
Schwartz. The final address of the conference, “Peo 
ple, Money and Markets,” was given by J. Allen 
Walker, General Credit Manager, Standard Oil 
Company of California, and immediate past presi 
dent of the National Association of Credit Men. It 
proved most enlightening. The appreciation of dele 
gates of all addresses was manifested by thei 
interest. 

The grand finale was the banquet in the Pacific 
Ballroom and Sierra Room on Wednesday evening 
Attendance numbered 1,118. The dinner was deli 
cious and the several acts outstanding, for which 
much credit is due the Ted Lesser Agency. Follow 
ing the entertainment dancing was enjoyed until 
1:00 a.m. 

Next year we are to meet in Dallas, Texas, June 
21-25, inclusive. The conference will open on Mon 
day morning the 22nd and will close with the ban 
quet on Thursday evening. 

Make your plans to be with us 


Z lef... Aan 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RetaiL Crepir ASSOCIATION 
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Are You headed for trouble 
Wr. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 
responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 
following uses— Collection follow up. @ Account re- 


strictions. @ rial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.50; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.50. Postage is extra. 
Size 92" by 12” 





Another service of 


NJ ationat RETAIL Creoit /\SSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





C-1 Yellow, Blue and White 


C-6 Yellow, White and Black 


Prompt Payment 
of your account is solicited in the 
same courteous manner as your 
patronage. : 
Both are appreciated 


C-8 Red and Black 


Stickers are shown at 
two-thirds actual size. 


Prices are: 

EE a 
. .... 4.00 
1,000 (assorted) ..... 4.50 


Write today for free sam- 
ple kit showing full line of 
these effective collection 
aids. 


and Black 


C-7 Chartreuse and Black 


eS Se 
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P.-3 White and Blue 


Check These Six Statements 


Mr. Manager of Credit Sales 


and you must agree that by using N.R.C.A.’s 
new collection stickers, you will be assured: 


|. That your customer will receive the collection no- 


tice early. 


2. That time will be saved. Many more hundreds of w5 
accounts can be handled during the day. 


3. That money will be saved by reducing cost of writ- w 6 


ing expensive form notices. 


4. That collections will be faster. Customers pay the 
firm who makes the first request. 


. That sales will be promoted. Customer deals with 
the firm where her account is liquid. 


. That your customer will not object to an inoffensive 


yet persuasive reminder. 


Another service o 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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